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The Secret History of the Cabinet of Buonaparté ; including his 
Private Life, Character, Domestic Administration, and his 
Conduct to Foreign Powers ; together with secret Anecdotes of 
the different Courts of Europe, and of the French Revolution. 
With two Appendixes, consisting of State Papers, and of 
Bwgraphical Sketches of the persons composing the Court of 
St. Cloud. By Lewis Geldsmith, Notary Public; Author of 
“ ‘The Crimes of Cabinets ;” an Exposition of the Conduct 
of France towards America, &c. Second Edition. 8vo. 
Pp. 644. Richardson. 1810. 

“Jn our last number we had occasion to express our gratitude to 

Mr. Goldsmith, for his very able and most useful tract on the 

Conduct of France to America; and, in the volume before us, 

we have found abundant reason for a repetition of our thanks. 

Indeed, no writer Of modern times has rendered mre essential 

service to Europe in general, and to his country in particular, 

than the author of these productions, For, strange to say, 
atrocious as the conduct of that areh-usurper, whom Provi- 
dence seems to have emploved as the scourge of the Euro- 
pean continent, has been, there are numbers still so obsti- 
nately blind, so stupidly infatuated, or so criminally perverse, 
as to shut their eyes against his enormities, as to deprecate 

‘every attempt to lower ‘him in the estimation of the world, 

and as to call upon their countrymen to treat him with respect ! 

Every one, therefore, who lxbours to dispel a delusion so extras 

ordinary in itsetf, dnd so pernicious in its consequences, is, 

unjuestionably, entitied to the gratitude of the public. 
No. 447, Fot32, September, 1310. B 

















9 ORIGINAL CRIPICISM. 


Fortunately, we have to congratulate ourselves upon having 
uniformly, from the very commencement of this work to the 
present moment, entertained one opinion, and held one lan- 
guage, respecting Napoleone Buonaparté; and, én “having 

“suffered no fair opportunity to escape for holding him up to 
our countrymen in his proper colours. And, it is to us a pecu- 
liar source of satisfaction to find all our assertions corroborated 
by every writer who, from personal observation and experience, 
is enabled to speak with confidence of the tyrant, his character, 
and his conduct. 

In his “ introduction,” which fills thirty pages, Mr. Gold-. 
smith defends himself against some imputations which appear 
to have. been. cast upon him on account of the diflerenee 
between his present opinions and those which he formerly 
entertained. He states, with great candour, and without 
affectation, what his opinions were, and by what means the 
change which has been wrought in them was produced. He 
admits that he was one of those who enthusiastically admired 
the French revolution from a firm conviction that it would be 
favourable to the cause of real liberty; that he wrote the 
Crimes of Cabinets, on principles which he does not retract, 
but in the application of which he acknowledges himself to 
have been imistaken; and that he set on foot the English 
newspaper, at Paris, called the Argus, on independent prin- 
ciples, and continued to conduct it till the appearance of the 
50th number. He details, with evident sincerity, the history 
of this paper, of his communications with the French govern- 
ment, previous to its establishment, and of their infamous 
conduct to him during its progress. And a most curious his~ 
tory it Is. 

In 1801, Mr, Goldsmith it seems, went to France, with 
letters of introduction from Mr. Otto, with whom he was inti- 
mate, and, after remaining there till the following autumn, 
returned to England, with the intention of establishing a lite- 
rary connection in the metropolis. His object was to publish 
« Newspaper, in London, three times a week, to be called the 
Independent; and a monthly English ;Magazine, in .Pavis. 
Having published thie prospectus of each work, and settled.all 
preliminaries, he went back to Paris; there he received a com- 
munication from the French government, soliciting him to 
print his newspaper at Paris, in which, case, they would take 
three hundred copics of him, He declined the invitation, 
however, und honestly observed to T alleyrand, who was.em- 
ployed to suund him on the subject, “ Je ne lowe pas, et je ne 
vends pas, ma plume pour de Argent,” . The apostate priest, 
naturally envugh, replied, “* You are a simpleton, However, 
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write as you please, you shall have no censor; you shall not 
“ be under the restrictions of tie police.” 

_ On this assurance, and with the further engagement, that 
he should not be obliged to insert any articles which he did not 
approve, Mr: Goldsmith consented to bring out his paper in 
Paris. He very soon, however, had occasion to ascertain the 
instability of this pledge: He found, in the first four days, 
that he was to be subjected to the censorial power of a wretch 
of the name of André, alias D’Arbelle, one of Talleyrand’s 
spies. ‘This fellow complained of every mark of respect which 
Mr. G. was disposed to pay.to his countrymen. 

“€ Though it was promised I should be free, I had very soon com- 
municated to me, by this vagabond, an article in which all the 
London Newspapers were attacked: I objected, but I was obliged 
to have it inserted.” 


In a note to this passage, Mr. G. informs us, 


«* This was furnished him by Badini, an Italian, who writes Eng- 
lish like an Englishman. He had been upwards of forty years in Eng- 
land; had had a considerable share in the conduct of a week/y paper 
here; was sent out of the country under the Alien Act, and then 
attached himself to Talleyrand, and got a situation in the Argus.” 

This Italian viper, Badini, wrote most of the leading arti- 
cles in Bell’s Weekly Messenger. He was notoriously in the 
pay of Buonaparté, whose praises lie constantly soundéd forth 
in this English paper, and who, it was understood, had promised 
him as the reward of his infamy, in libelling the government 
which afforded him protection, and in flattering the most dia- 
bolical villain that ever infested tlie earth, the office of prefect 
in one of his departments. Badirii was sent away from this 
country, to one more congenial to his mind and nature, while 
Lord Pelham (now Earl of Chichester) was Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. 


** Many other articles,” Mr. G. continues, “‘ were sent; some 
teflecting on the ministry of this country, and some on the opposi- 
tion. So far as I could oppose, I did oppose. I had got into a 
Jabyrinth, from which I did not know how to extricate myself. 
Almost every day I wrote to Talleyrand, or Hauterite, complaining 
of the conduct of Mr. André, and of the breach of the engagement 
that I should be free in the insertion of articles. The paper had been 
converted into quite another thing from what I had intended. _ In the 
first project, I meant it as a vehicle of free discussion ; I meant to 
blame where I thought censure was due, to praise where I 
thought praise was due. France and England, ministers and opposi- 
tion, were equally indifferent to me; 1 meant to establish a paper 
that should be politically impartial : 1 sgon found I had mistaken the 
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place where T was to accomplish this object. The most fulsome fiat- 
tery of the first consul, and the most virulent abuse of his majesty, 
and all the branches of the royal family of England, were imperi- 
ously commanded to be inserted in the Argus. 
“ J Jost patience ; I told Talleyrand that { would rather conduct a 
newspaper at Algiers than in Paris; that I would sooner break my 
resses than suffer such infamous articles to be inserted in the Argus, 
while I bad any kind of controul over it.’ 


The consequence of this independent language to such a 
aan As Talleyraud, and under such a government as Buona- 
parté’s, might easily have been foreseen. Mr. Goldsmith 
received a peremptory order the next day after the conversation 
above-stated, to absent himself from the office of the Argus; 
and the presses and the paper, which appear to have been 
his property, were given, without ceremony, to others, who had 
less spirit and more pliancy. Complaint was useless ; resist- 
ance impossible. Mr. Goldsmith was immediately attacked in 
‘the French papers, in the ‘most infamous manner; and, in a 
style of lying peesiliar to the Corsican, it was boldly asserted, 
that'he had been dismissed from the Argus for having inserted 
in that paper libels on his king and country, when it was noto- 
torious that the true cause of his dismission was the fruitless 


opposition which he invariably made to the insertion of such 


articles. He sent a public contradiction of these false asser- 
tions to the different papers, not one of the conductors of which, 
however, dared to insert it. But the mere act of ‘presuming to 
vindicate his own character against the attacks of the agents and 
scribblers of the government, was deemed, by the Corsican, 
an offence deserving of punishment. He was accordingly 
arrested, and conveyed to prison; though he was a British 
subject, and the two nations were then at peace with each 
other, and a British ambassador was actually resident at 
Paris. ‘This atrocious act of tyranny, and flagrant breach of 
the law of nations, was followed by an order to quit the coun- 
try. But as Buonaparté had an anxious wish to get Peltier into 
his power, against whom a process had lately been instituted by 
the Attorney-General, in this country, for alibel on the Corsican, 
it occurred to him that the British minister would gladly 
exchange Peltier for Goldsmith. He had no doubt, that they 
would take his word for the latter being the author of all the 
libels written on the British monarch and his family in the 
Argus; and it never entered his i imagination, that the laws of 
Great Britain would afford any protection toa foreigner, or any 
‘Obstacle to the gratification of a minister’s wishes. ‘To say the 
truth, the Corsican, on this occasion, did not reason as fool- 
ishly and as inconsistently as he generally does, when talking 
of foreign countries and governments. For, by the prosecu- 
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tion of Peltier, the ministers of that day, who had Le bon 
homme, Lord Sidmouth, at their head, seemed to say to the 
French--- You may libel our king and our princes as much as 
you please, but we will not suffer our countrymen to libel your 
consul or any of his family.” At least, it was very natural 
that foreigners should give such an interpretation to that 
conduct, 

Be that as it might, the Corsican ordered Mr. Goldsmith to 
be brought back ; a. messenger was accordingly dispatched after 
him, who arrived at Dieppe just as the packet-boat had cleared 
the harbour. Mr. Goldsmith was taken back to Paris; but 
Buonaparté’s notable project was defeated, by the Parisian 
Journalists, some of whom, it seems, had mserted, after he 
left Paris, his denial that he was the author of the libels on the 
king of England, which had appeared in the Argus. By this 
means, the matter became public; of course the British 
ambassador was apprized of it; and, therefore, it was not judged 
expedient to submit to him the intended proposal. Mr.Golusmith 
was allowed to remain quietly at Paris, where he exercised the 
profession of a Notary Publie. 

In our opinion, Mr. Goldsmith has satisfactorily justified 
himself from the imputations which have becn cas’ 1.pon his 
conduct since his return to England. Whatever opinions he 
may have formerly entertained, he has submitted them to the 
best of all tests, experience. And he has fairly communicated 
to the public the result of that process by which the change, 
m his opinions, has been effected. Far be it from us to 
reproach a man merely: because his wisdom has increased with 
his years. Where a man, indeed, becomes more foolish as he 
advances in life; where he deserts sound and good principles 
for those of an opposite nature, he deserves neither pity nor 


. forbearance; and he must not be surprised if motives are 


imputed to him, creditable to neither his head nor his heart. 
The first part of the volume o¢cupies two hundred and 
thirty pages, and includes a brief view of the French revolu- 
tion, under its various heads and assemblies, together with an 
account of the private life and character of the usurper, and a 
brief history of his government, as consul and as emperor. 
fo this part will our attention, at present, be limited. Mr. G. 
notices, the Offers of the leading Jacobins, as well as of the 
Girondists, to serve the court against the enemies to royalty, 
and asserts that Robespierve was actually in the pay of the 
government; referring, as a proof of this fact, to a violeat 
speech, which he ily in 1792, in the Jacobin chub, against 
the establishment of a republic in France. lndeed, there is 
very little doubt that, if the aithappy Louis had possessed 4 
more decisiye character, and had had ministers of greater 
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6 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


talents and energy, the revolution might have been crushed in 
the bud. That Talleyrand had made overtures to the court, 
as well as Sieyes, and that Mirabeau had actually, a short 
time before his death, entered heartily into its cause, we have 
long known ; but the following fact is new to us. 


** Even Mirabeau and Talleyrand were gained over by the court 
party, but the latter, fearful of the consequences of the indiscretion, 
into which he had been drawn, and acting on the prudent maxim, 
that guilt should have no confederates, procured Mirabeau to be poi- 
soned ata Restaurateur’s, where they both dined with their bonnes 
amies, en partie quarree! Mirabeau expired the same evening in the 
arins of Bariére, saying, “ c'est ce gueuw de Talleyrand qui ma donné 
mon dernier Louillon pour dien ; Madame B—n vous dira le reste!” 


Mr. Goldsmith assures. us, that he received this curious 
anecdote from Barrere himself. Now we should not haye felt 
disposed to place confidence in any statement or assertion of 
this arch-traitor, but it was confirmed to him by the person 
to whom Mirabeau referred Barrere for further information, 
This woman, it seems, is the wife of an eminent bookseller at 
Paris; and such of our readers as are unacquainted with the 
manners of that vile capital, from which our milliners and 
mantua-makers, and our literary pandars in the daily prints, 
are so fond of importing fashions and customs, will,ino doubt, 
be surprized to hear that she was thus: publicly known as the 
mistress of either Talleyrand or Mirabeau. Mr. G. informs 
us that he had frequent opportunities of conversing with 
Tallien, Barrere, Santerre, and other revolutionary leaders, all 
of whom assured him, in the most unequivocal terms, that, in 
the affair of the 10th of August, 1792, when the king was 
attacked in his palace, Louis was not, as those wretches them- 
selves so publicly maintained he was at the time, the aggressor, 
that event having been solely produced by the joint machina- 
tions of the Brissotins and the Robespierreans. This also we 
knew before; it was evident, from the memorable boast of 
Brissot himself, that, but for the 10th of August, France 
would not have been a republic, as well as from the evidence 
supplied by M. Bigot de St. Croix, and M. Bertrand de Mole- 
ville; but it is, nevertheless, important for the historian to 
have a fact of such consequence confirmed by the conspirators 
themselves. | 

In reference to the murder of the king, Mr. G. observes--- 


** It always appeared to me enigmatical that no attempt was made 
to save the king, either to carry him off by force, or to make a pro- 
r representation to some of the leaders in the convention. Al] that 
have been able to coliect from Barrere, Tallien, Carnot, &c. was, 
that they received anonymous letters containing threats, &c. but that 
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no attempt to save him was made either direct or indirect. Santerre 
teld me that he trembled the day on which the king was executed, 
more than ever he did in bis life, and never, said he, {‘ was the 
‘« destruction of the convention so near as it was that day, for had 
*€ one man shouted vive le roi, when the king was on the way to the 
“ place of execution, or at the place, all would have been over !" 

‘« A comedian, of the Theatre Francois, of the name of Michaud, 
who was on duty at the temple, as a municipal officer, assured me 
that nothing could have-been more easy than to have carried off the 
royal family ; and he further observed, that all the other municipal 
oticers who appeared the most brutal to.the unfortunate sufferers 


were the most disposed to serve him. 

“« It is admitted by all parties that the stupor which reigned in 
the convention was beyond any thing ever witnessed. Hundreds of 
members voted, from fear alone, for the king's death ; aj] those who 
seemed, in the least degree, inclined to be merciful to him, were 
menaced by furies of both sexes, placed for that purpose at the hall 
of the convention, and in the tribunes, at three livres per day ; and 
I have been told that, after the president, Vergniaud, had pronounced 
judgment of death against the king, the convention sat in a kind of 
stupor for five minutes, not a word escaped even the most violent of 
its members,” 


We have little doubt, that if a well-regulated plan had been 
formed, and the execution of it trusted to men of talents and 
decision, the royal family, by the aid of gold, might have 
been liberated from thé temple. But, that the terror-stricken 
Parisians, the dupes and the tools of the Jacobins, could have 
rescued the king, guarded and surrounded as he was, on his 
way to the place of execution, seems to us incredible. If ever 
there were a chance of rescuc, on that fatal day, it was after 
the king had mounted the scaffold, and at that critical moment 
when he addressed the people. Had not Santerre then inter- 
rupted the dread silence, and fixedattention, which prevailed, 
by ordering the drums to drown, by their noise, the voice of 
his sovereign ; a single shout of Vive le Roi! might possibly 
have operated, like an electric shock, on the surrounding 
crowd, andimpelled them to sacrifice Santerre and his armed rebels 
to their rage, and to snatch the king from impending destruction. 
But the experiment would have been a most dangerous one, 
and could only have been made by some one who was prepared to 
immolate his life at the shrine of royalty. 


** Some of the cabinets not at war with France," pursues our 
author, ‘ viz. Austria and Prussia, were applied to by the French 
executive government, for the purpose of saving the king. Our 
court sent a n.te to the French minister here on that subject. The 
Spanish king had alsoa note presented to the French government, 
through his chargé d'affaires, at Paris, Mr. Ocaritz. 
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«* Those powers at war with France, viz. Austria and Prussia, were 


positively applied to by the French executive government, for the purpose 
of saving the king ; but, strange to relate, thecourto Vienna, which 
was called upon by ties of consanguinity to listen to proposals o: that 


kind. nevertheless received them with apathy; the reason ascribed’ 


for this conduct was, that, by thus treating, they would recognize 
the new government of France. 

‘* The propositions were, that, if the combined armies would 
retire from the French territory, the king and the royal family should 
be sent to Austria! Mr. Mercy D‘Argenteau, who was the imperial 
commissioner with the Austrian army, was charged with this impor- 
tant negotiation ; but there was noappearance whatever of the acces- 
sion of the court of Vienna to the demands of the French. The 
Prussians certainly would have done any thing on their part, and 
acted with more fonne foi; but seeing that the Austrians were not 
disposed to it, of course the yegotiations were broken off. 


If this be a correct statement of the case, Austria has much, 
indeed, to answer for. The negotiation in question must have 
taken place early inthe Autumn of 1792, when the allied army 
first entered France. But few weeks elapsed before they 
retreated; and, previous to that retreat, a negotiation was 
entered into, which related only, as far as was known, to the 
exchange of prisoners, and to the permission for the allies to 
retire from the French territory, without molestation, At this 
period, then, it cannot be supposed that Austria would have 
rejected the above-mentioned proposal; and, therefore, if the 
French executive council ever seriously made it, it could 
have been only in the expectation that the allies would force 
their way to Paris, and, the moment all fears on that head had 
subsided, they must have changed their minds, At all events, 
admitting the proposal to have been made at any period, the 
emperor ought most cheerfully to have acceded to it; and when 
we consider sueh rejection, the other opportunities for serving 
the public cause, which his successors neglected, and the late 
conduct of the present emperor in compelling his daughter 
to marry the Corsican usurper, we cannot but lament that the 
fate of Europe ‘should so essentially have depended on the 
ex»rtions of such princes. : 

Ow readers probably recollect, that soon after the establish- 
meit of this review, in one of the appendixes, there appeared 
some original memoirs of Talleyrand, the apostate bishop of 
Autun, These were afterwards considerably enlarged by the au- 
thor, and published in two volumes. ‘They contained a number of 
facts so extraordinary, that many persons who read them 
were disposed to consider them as apocryphal. ~ It is but justice, 
therefore, to the writer of them, to extract a note from the 
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work before us, which will tend to reseue him from an imputa- 
tion so injurious to his literary character, 


“ A publication a, peared some years ago, entitled, “‘ The Memoirs ¢ 
of Talleyrand :” there are some curious facts stated in that work, 
which are the letters he wrote when in this country to Madame de. 
Flahault, his mistress, then in Paris. ‘That lady was afierwards 
several years in Germany, in emigration ; she shewed the entire cor- 
respoudence of Talleyrand to a friend.of mine, who was attached to 
the French legation at Hamburgh. This gentleman, who read the 
above work, assured me, that he had seen the original letters alluded 
to, and which confirmed what I have already stated about the enlisting 
the patriots of England in the French service.” 

The British public cannot have forgotten the strenuous ex- 
ertions of a certain Manchester patriot, named Richard Wal- 
ker, in the canse of liberty. We have lost sight of this man 
for some years. Mr. Goldsmith has recalled him to our mind, 
He tells us, that about eight years ago, Mr. Walker went to 
Paris, in his way to Naples, on a journey of business. “ Mr, 








‘ss W. of course exclaimed against the liberty of England, and 
“ : ° . ab 
7 praised. the revolution and French liberty! ‘This was reported to 
4 fouché, the minister of Police, who immediately cuused Mr. 


W. to be apprehended and lodged in the temple for about six 
: months, there to make his reflections and comparisons between 
q French and English liberty’. May such patriots ever expe- 
a rience such a reward ! 





s . . . 
x We have sometimes had occasion to censure the notion, 
ay propagated originally, we believe, by Mr. Addington, that 


jacobinism is extinct in Franée. It is an observation of Mr. de 
Marcoff, the Russian minister at Paris, “© that jacobinism is 
gone from the people, and is confined to one man;” and Mr. 


Goldsmith himself remarks “ that there is more jacobinism 
" under the present crown of France, than ever there was under 
cae the cap of liberty.” The fact is, as we have often stated it to 
ay he, that “ this child and champion of jacobinism’” has crushed 
a jacobinism in France, and cherished it in foreign countries, 
s ‘To the former. he.was impelled by the fear that it would over- 
a turn his own usurped throne; and to the latter, by the hope 


tltat it would produce that effect on the thrones of legitimate 
~ princes. ! 
The brief sketch of Buonaparté’s life, drawn by Mr. Gold-" 
; smith, contains much curious and interesting matter. It opens 
with an anecdote highly characteristic of the Corsican’s fero- 
cious disposition, 
A ‘“* Napoleon Buonaparté is the reputed son of the Greffier (town- 
es clerk)-of Ajaccio in Corsica; he was the second son of his mother 
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during hér marriage with his reputed father. . General Marbeeuf, who. 


was in Corsica as French governor, was the avowed protector of the 
family. ‘The meaning of this will be easily understood. When he 
returned to France, be took with him three sons, Joseph, Napoleon, 


and Lucien. Our hero was placed by his protector at the military” 


school at Brienne; here he had an amour with a young girl of that 
place; * she had loved too well,’ and proved pregnant: her disgrace 
and the disgrace of her paramour were anticipated ; the latter began 
his career of poisoning and murder, by administering a dose to this 
unfortunate young woman. 

‘* It seems that his school-fellow, Dupont,” (the same who com- 
manded a French army in Spain and surrendered tothe Spanish 
patriots) ‘‘ made the circumstance known. From that time to this, 
there has always subsisied between him and Buonaparté, what the 
French term mauvats sang.” 


General Marboeuf, who is believed to have been his father, 
having lived in a state of adultery with his mother long pre- 
vious to, and at the period of, his birth, gave him the com- 
mission of a sub-lieutenant in the artillery; but, on the gene- 
yal’s death, having no sufficient means of subsistence, the 
Corsican retired to his native island, where he committed 
various crimes, and where he continued to live until the year 
1793, when his mother and sisters were compelled to quit the 
country for having kept a brothel! He then went to Marseilles, 
where he was introduced by a cousin of his, of the name of 
Arena, to Barras and Freron, who were then proconsuls in that 
city. Napoleon now rejoined his regiment and was sent to the 
siege of ‘Toulon. Here he manifested the crvelty of his dis- 

ition in various instances; called himself Brutus Buona- 
é, * and was guilty of such indecencies as the people of 
Toulon will never forget.” 

One singular instance of this kind is related by Mr. Gold- 
smith. ‘ One day he went to church, and, having laid his 
hands on the hostie, emptied it of the consecrated wafers, and 
supplied the place with the refuse of his own body.” From 
Toulon, his regiment was ordered to Nice, 

“* It was there that he made an acquaintance with his now brother- 
in-law Murat. The bad conduct of these wretches caused Aubry, the 
pro-consul at Nice, to cashier them, and they were stripped of their 
epaulets at the head of their regiment; Buonaparté was put in prison, 
and afterwards ordered to quit the town.” | 

The Corsican never forgave ‘Aubry for this act of justice. 
He was one of the deputies who were banished to Cayenne, on 
the 18th of Fructidor, all of whom were afterwards recalled by 
Detent with the single exception of this man, who is since 
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After this disgrace he walked to Paris; where for some ‘time 
he lived in great distress; dancing attendance upon the diffe- 


- rent publie boards, but Constantly refused admittance, witil 


the memorable era arrived at which. it became necessary to 
punish the Parisians for daring to assert -their rights, by choos- 
ing their own representatives. Barras had the command of 
the troops at this time; but he wanted both skill and courage, 
and therefore it was necessary to find a second. ‘The place 
was offered to Menou who refused it. Barras said that he 
knew un petit faquin, un petit drole de corse,” that would answer 
his purpose, if he did but know where he was to be found.. 
Tallien who had his address immediately sent for him. He 
received with joy the proffered promotion. He murdered the 
good people of Paris without scruple; and received for his 
reward, the hand of Josephine, the cast-off mistress of Barras, 
and the commend of a ragged banditti, destined to spread de- 
solation over the fertile plains of Lombardy. 

His scandalous pillage of the Duke of Modena extorted the 
severest censures from the Parisian journalists; and the direc- 
tory were on the point of recalling him, when he gained the 
battle of Rovoredo, which was speedily followed by the treaty 
of Leoben. It is here asserted that Buonaparté received from 
Austria 400,000/. sterling for the cession of Venice. He re- 
turned to Paris, it appears, with the plunder which he had 


amassed, during his first campaign, to the enormous amount 


of one million sterling. His memorable expedition to Egypt 
took place soon after, and here, says: our author, “ I most 
unequivocally state, from the authority of persons who accom- 
panied Buonaparté on that expedition, that the account of all 
the horrors ascribed to him by Sir Robert Wilson, in his very 
able publication on that subject, is well founded.” 

Mr. Goldsmith is of opinion, that, had the convention of 
El Arish, which was concluded between General Kleber and 
Sir Sidney Smith, been ratified, Buonapart: would never have 
enjoyed supreme power in France, as it was Kleber’s determi- 
nation to bring him to trial for all the enormities which he had 
committed in Egypt. These enormities were all detailed in a 
pepers published in Egypt by Tallien, a circumstance of which 

uonaparté was duly apprized by his friend Abdallah Menou. 
The consequence of this was an order to murder Kleber, who, 
Mr. G. asserts, fell a victim to the rage of the Corsican, and 
not to the patriotism of an Arab. : 


“* The Arab, however, was the victim ; he was tried as u‘uzl b :fore 
@ secret tribunal, and as little was known what passed there, as there 
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is-of what passes at many of ‘the midnight murders in Buonaparté's 
prisons.” 

Fallien, immediately after Kleber’s death, was put under 
arrest, and was ordered to be sent to France, where he was to 
have been tried by a military commission at Toulon, for having 
endeavoured to excite a mutiny in the army of Egypt. Fortu- 
nately for him however, he was taken on the voyage and 
brought to England; and the favourable reception which he 

ienced here saved his life, “ as the first consul did not 
deem it prudent to shoot a man who was well received (bien 
accueilli) by the friends of France in England,” says-Mr. G. 
on the authority of Mr. Maret, the French Secretary of State, 
from whom he received the information, soon after Tallien’s 
return to France. 


«* General Dessaix was not so fortunate. On his arrival in France, 
he was informed of Buonaparté's departure for Italy. Carnot, who 
was then the war minister, immediately appointed him to command: 
the reserve, which army had already left Dijon, under the command 
of General Victor, (new Duke of Belluna, though originally a drum- 
mer). This appointment was far from being’ agreeable to Buona- 
parté, as he had been informed by Menou, that Dessaix had been in 
the plot with Kleber, Regnier, and Tallien, to denounce him on their 
arrival in France as an atrocious myrderer and deserter. But as it 
was, he was determined to avail himself of the opportunity which 
now presented itself of making away with him. 

** Dessaix’s two Aids de Camp were Rapp and Savary; the latter 
was selected by Buonaparté to perpetrate the horrid deed. When’ 
Dessaix was in the midst of the hottest fire of the enemy, he received 
a shot from behind, and was stabbed in the back between the shoul- 
ders, and he instantly fell. It has been industriously circulated, that, 
when dying, he made use of these words: ‘‘ Go and tell the first 
consul that I die with regret, for not having signalized myself suffi- 
ciently to have my name transmitted to posterity.” These words 
were never uttered by Dessaix ; the assassin had too effectually accom- 
plished his object to allow time to his victim to say so much! Every 
officer who was in the field of battle knew that Dessaix was not 
wounded in front. : 

** Immediately after the murder, Savary and Rapp were appointed 
by Buonaparté to be his Aids de Camp. I have, however, never 
heard it asserted, that Rapp was privy to the murder. It is a known 
fact, that before Dessaix came up, Buonaparté had nearly lost the 
bgttle of Marengo. I have it from good authority, that the retreat 
had been beaten four times ; and that Buonaparté, surrounded by his 
generals, was crying like a child. At this moment Dessaix came up 
with a corps de reserve; he rushed into the fight and turned the tide, 
When the report of his death was made to Buonaparté, the hypocrite 
said, “* why cannot I weep ?” 
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“ To this day the greatest offence that can be given to Buonaparté 
is to mention in his presence the name of Dessaix ; yet such ‘is the 
high esteem in which the memory of this young hero was held by the 
people, that the hypocrite thought fit to order a statue to be ereeted 
in honour of him: not a statue of marble, but in plaster of Paris, 
which is placed in the center of a small court, opposite to’the Palais 
de Justice, now diguified by the name of Place Dessaix. 

‘* A similar farce was adopted to perpetuate the memory of Kleber ; 
but the Parisians are not blinded-by these mockeries. . It isthe geveral 
opinion that both Kleber and Dessaix were assagsinated by the order 
ot Napoleon. 


Mr. G. adds in a note, 


** Sometimes the most trivial things Jead to important discoveries, 
especially in cases of murder, Shortly after the order given to erect 
a statue for Dessaix, a watchmaker of the name of Reval made a 
table-clock, ornamented, with Dessaix’s bust upon it, for Buona- 


parté’s sister,» Madame le Clerc, now Princess Borghese. Her bro- 


ther camé into her apartment, and it is supposed that he was vexed at 
seeing the bast on ‘the Clock, «as the watchmaker was desired to take 


‘off the bust,-and téplace~it with ‘another ornament; Madame le 


Clere advised the’ watchmaker not to make any more clocks with 
Dessaix's bust’ upon them, as it would displease the first consul. 
This notification’very much displeased Mr. Reval as he bad made 
twenty-five of them, (busts).whiech now were of no use to him.” 


For our own ‘part;we can‘ easily give credit to’ these facts, 
because, ‘bad’ as ‘they are,' there is nothing in'them more’trea- 
cherous or more atrocious than in -many- other facts relating to 
this man, which have been established beyond: the reach of 
confutation, or the possibility of doubt. Surely, surely, such 
a villain never before disgraced human nature ! 

It has been the fashion. to extol the literary acquirements of 
Buonaparté; but, in fact, he is grossly ignorant; he cannot 
write tolerable French; and his style is low and vulgar.as his 
conversation. His temper is most irritable and violent.’ dn his 
paroxysms he breaks porcelain vases of great value ; ‘kicks his 
attendants ; and runs about the room, stamping and swearing 
like a madman. He used, even when cool, to pinch his late 
wife so severely as to leave the impression of his fingers on her 
skin for several days. We always knew that he was in constant 
dread of assassination, and, indeed, it is not surprising that a 
monster who has assassinated so many of his fellow creatures 
should expect to be assassinated himself. The following: in- 
stance will shew to what an extent this fear is carried. . 


** He met not long since in the Corridor of the Thuilleries, Madame 
Despaux, milliner to the empress, who resides in Paris in the Rue 
Grammont. This woman had been sent for about midnight, with 
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‘orders.to-bring with her some masquerade dresses, &c. for her impe4 
ial majesty, and ber majesty of Holland. It was dark in the Corri- 
-dor,,and the woman mistook her way; unfortunately for her she was 


_ “met by Buonaparté ; he had not a clear view of her; he was so much 


alarmed that he called out for lights, guards, &c. He fainted, and in 
his rage ordered the woman to be sent to prison for six months, say- 
ing ‘‘ J’en suis quitte pour la peur,” This anecdote is known to all! 


; Paris.” 


_ Ce petit drole de Corse apes the manners and customs of 
reat men it seems. Like the Roman Emperor Maximilian, 

Ss donee all who knew him when he was in a state of poverty 
and obscurity; his cousin and countryman, Arena, who first 
pocured him a commission in the army, and who maintained 

s mother, when Napoleone “ had nota pair of whole shoes to 
wear,” was accused of a pretended plot to murder him at the 

ra, and was imi consequence put to death, when his only 
crime was being cousin to the Corsican, He stoops and takes 
snuff, sometimes out of his waistcoat pocket, because he has 
heard that Frederick, the Great did the same; “ he waddles like 
the Bourbon family,’ and has been: taught to dance, because 
he heg been told that houis XIVth was fond of, dancing. 

Of his moral character Mr. Goldsmith cites some specimens, 
which we are almost ashamed to transcribe, but as it is neces~ 
sary that this wretch (who, Mr..Whitbread would fain persuade 
us, should never be spoken of but with respect;) should be 
thoroughly known, we feel it a duty to extract the passage con- 
taining them. | 


“* He has two inconsistent propensities, which are seldom found 
united in the same man, he has much immoral] intercourse with wo- 
men, but he has shewn himself addicted to that vice with which 
Socrates is accused, perhaps falsely, with respect to Alcibiades. In 
this vice he is very ably seconded by his Prince Arch-chancellor Cam- 
‘bagéres! I] should not wonder, if he should, like his prototype Nero, 
marry a boy. 

** He has been guilty of the most nefarious transgressions of de- 
cency; he lived in a state of undisguised concubinage” (incestuous 
adultery) ‘ with two of his sisters, Mesdames Murat’ (the mock 
queen of Naples) ‘ and Borghese ; the former madea public boast of 
it. ‘It is well known also that Madame Louis Buonaparté, daughter 
of the late empress Josephine, having become pregnant by Napoleon, 
the latter, to cover his disgrace, forced his brother to marry her; and 
it is ascertained that the same Napoleon was the father of another 
child by the same lady, born about eighteen months ago. 

“ His drawing-room is like a seraglio, he has but to make the sig- 
nal, and the victim must follow him. About five or six years ago he 
wasvery partial for seme time to Madame Duchatel, wife of one of his 
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reounsellors of state. She was appointed Dame d'honneur to. Jose- 
phine, Madame D. slept one night at the Thuilleries with Buona- 
parté. The next morning a serious, quarrel took place between the 
lovers, in consequence of which he took her by the arm, turned her 
cout of his apartment en chemise, and threw her clothes after ber. 
Thus this poor woman was exposed to the sneers of the aids-de-camp, 
walets, lackeys and centinels, who saw the whole transaction: there 
was not a child at Paris who was not acquainted with this outrageous 
conduct ; but the matter.did mot cease here! A, ball was given a few 
days after at the Thuilleries, on the marriage of a Mademoiselle Tas- 
cher, niece of the late General Beauharnois, husband of the Empress 
Josephit, with the stupid hereditary Prince of Baderi., This lady, 
previous to her marriagé¢, was created Princess Stephanie (her chris- 
tian name) ; but the Emperor Napoleon had prepared her for the 
marriage by first exercising the drott de Seigneur..’*Madame Ducha- 
tel did not make her appearance at this ball. Buonaparté immediately 
went to .her husband and desired him to command her to come in- 
stantly. Sbe appeared there to the astonishment of every. body pre- 
sent who was acquainted with his shameful conduct towards her.) 

‘** Another scandalous ‘anecdote occupied. all Paris, a.short time 
since: a Madame G—b—t, an Itish lady, widow of a bankrupt 
banker at Paris, had a most beautiful daughter, Buonaparté saw her, 
and she was soon after engaged by the Empress Josephine as a /ectrice 
orreader. Josephine was as complaisant as Madame du Barry was to 
Louis XV. Mademoiselle G. accompanied ‘the imperial ‘family to 
Bayonne, when Buonaparté went there for the purpose of entrapping 
the royal family of Spain. The monient the motister/obtained his 
desires, the girl was sent off to Paris without a shillig 4:Aumore beau- 
tiful female was never seen. sbetew dois Oyetr | 

*‘ This voluptuous murderer has also established a seminary for 
young persons, deughters and orphans of the legion,of honear,;. but 
itis nothing more than a nursery for his intended victims whom he 
wishes to debauch. This establishment is at Ecaen, a few leagues 
from Paris, under the direction of Madame Campan, who kept 2 
boarding-school at St. Germain’s, aud who was’ formerly femnée-de- 
shambre to the late Marie Antionette.” 

A pretty object of respect, this base low-minded reptile ! well 
may Mr. Goldsmith conclude, “* Never was there in one human 
being such a combination of cruelty, tyranny, petulance, lewd- 
ness, luxury, and avarice, as there is in Napoleon Buonaparté, 

uman nature had not before produced such a frightful being, 

We must postpone our further: remarks on this interesting 
volumé to another month, having much more to say of it than 
we could possibly compress within the circumscribed limits of 
a single article. ! 

: (To be continued.) 
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A concise histofy of the origin, progress, and effects of the Papal 
cy, with observations on the alterations made in it by 

_ Buo . Dublin, printed for Martin Keene, and sold 
by J. Stockdale, Piccadilly, and J. J. Stockdale, Pall Mall; 
Longman and Co. and Rivingtons, London. 1810. 


Tuas work contains much more than its title imports, for it 
affords ‘the reader not only a concise history of the origin, 
progress, and effects of the Popish superstition, buta clearer 
account of the state of Christianity, after Constantine the Great 
had embraced it, and while the emperor maintained a, supre- 
macy in the church, than one could expect in so narrow 
a compass. , It shews great depth of research, and contains a 
mass of curious and interesting historical knowledge, 
which must be highly entertaining and cdiiying to our 
renders. We strongly recommend it, therefore, to their 
perusal, not only for these reasons, but because it incontro- 
vertibly proves, what we have often asserted, that the funda- 
mental tenets of popery are incompatible with civil liberty, and 
that'it would be dangerous to the existence of our constitution, 
to give its votaries.any share of political power. 
_ ‘The author of this excellent work has divided it into ten 
sections, after which he gives Concluding observations, many 
of which, are highly judicicus, religious, moral, and political ; he 
finishes with, an. appendix, which camprehends copious extracts 
fyom the general councils, and the canon law of the Romish 
church, which were framed after Pope Gregory VH. usurped 
a supremacy in the eleventh century; we give the head or 
title of the first section. 

« The emperor had a supremacy in the Christian church, til! 
the close of the eleventh century.” The author then begins 
thus, “as the papal supremacy has been for some time a 
subject of general discussion, 1 resolved to trace its origin, 
progress, and effects in society ; and in these pages I lay before 
the public the result of my investigation.” 7 

When the emperor Constantine the Great, embraced 
christianity, and determined to make it the religion of the 
state ; he convened a general council, consisting of a numerous 
assembly of bishops, at Nice, in Bythinia, in the year 325, 
and ordered them to frame a creed, contaming its, leading 
tenets, for the purpose of instructing the people, who might 
not have leisure, opportunity, or learning, to acquire a know- 
ledge of them, by perusing the holy seripture ; and that which 
they composed, called: the Nicene creed, was, for many cen- 
tunes, the standard of the Christian faith. He then proceeds 
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to shew, -which he ,does by the . most. incontrogertible proofs, 
that for, eight centuries, the, general councils were not only 
convened but dismissed by the emperors, who had complete 
controul over them, and often presided in them, and that their 
canons were inyalid, and had not the, force of, law, without 
their. sanction. In the fifth page, he quotes ‘some epistles of 


Pope Gregory I. who was raised to, the Roman see in the year 


590, in which he condemns, in very severe terms, the title of 
general or ecumenical bishop, to which, the patriarch of 
Constantinople” had aspired’;, and which, Pope ‘Gregory VII. 
afterwards usurped in the eleventh century. tn a letter to the 
emperor Mauritius, he says, ‘ it was.a, blasphemous title, and 
that none of the Roman pontiffs had ever dared to assume so 
singular a one ;” and in a letter to the empress he said, his 
pride in assuming this title shewed that the days of Antichrist 
were at hand.” The author conclttdes this section with an 
acknowledgment frem Cardinal Curanus, a learned Romish 
diyine of the fifteenth,century, that the emperor had a primacy 
in the christian church, during the first eight general councils.* 


_ He.also said, “ it becomes not any man, to say that, the, most 


sacred emperors who, for the good of the republic, did make 
many coystitutions concerning the election .of bishops, 
collation . of , benefices, and regulations of religion, could 
err.’ + 4 | 
In thegecond section he, shews,.that * no person could be 
raised to the holy, see, without.the consent of the emperor, or 
those who governed Italy as kings.” He states, that this 
is acknowledged by Platina, librarian of the Vatican, who wrote 
the lives,of the Popes in: the fifteenth century; and by Ono- 
phrius, a learned divine of Verona, who wrote, in the sixteenth 
century, a continuation of their lives after Platina, and variens 
tracts on. the holy see, and on the, primacy of St Peter. , The 
learned author proves, by the, most authentic historical records, 
that after the pope was elected by the clergy and: the. people, of 
Rome, the emperor had a negative on his elevation to. the 
ontifical chair, and. that, he often set his election, aside. 
He shews that, this right was exercised by the Roman and 
Grecian emperors, by the Gothie kings, and hy, the emperors, of 


. the West, till the close of the eleventh century, when Gregory 


VII. usurped a supremacy. At the end.of, this section he 


+ Gugtes ab epistle, written by Pope Gregory, Lafter his election, 
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this, it is astonishing that the English aiid Trish papists pertinaciously 
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| ‘to the emperot Mauritius, requesting that he would annul it, 
| as he did not wish to be raised to the pontificate, but that he 
refused’ 

Zz In the third section he shews, that “the rank and precedence 
f _ of bishops, the extent of their dioceses, and the articles of the 


< 


christian faith, were ascertained by the four first general 
,councils.”* He begins this section thus: The claims of the 

. Roman bishops, at first, toa precedence in the Christian church, 
arose from the grandeur of the imperial city in which they 
@esided, and the august presence of the emperor. For as 

- Guicciardini (cap. 4.) observes, “ the seat of religion followed 
the seat of power.”---“ Cardinal Baronius, the pope’s own histo- 

riaps imputes it to the two following causes: the magnificence 
oite city, and their immense accumulation of wealth.” He 

< _ then states, that the emperors Honorius and Valentinian, in the 
«> Seginning of the fifth century, and Theodivick, king of the 
' * Goths, on the close of it, transferred the seat of empire to 
: Ravenna, in consequence of which, the pride and dignity of 
4 **-its- bishop increased so much, that he disputed the primacy of 
n ftaly with the Roman pontiff. He observes, that the same 


. 





»* Fivalship, and a competition for precedence, took place between 
: _the bishops of Rome and Constantinople, when Constantine 
_* the Great transferred the seat of empire to the latter, and that 











as settled by the third canon of the second general counci, 
mivened by. the emperor Marcian, in the year 381, in the 
Wisk heey a ae owing manner: “that the bishop of Constantinople, on 
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count. of its being new Rome, or the seat of the empire, 
ould have the privilege of honour next to the bishop of 
ome.” This canon declares what kind of primacy the bishop 
mme; had above other bishops, and on what ground it 
viz a primacy of honour; and the reason assigned is, 
me had been the imperial city, and that the bishop of 
tinople should have the same honour next to him, and 
e reason, because Constantinople was new Rome ; 
seat of the empire was removed there. 

ds, it was decreed by the twenty-eighth canon of the 
eral council, convened at Chalcedon, in the year 
t the bishop of Constantinople should enjoy equal 
with the bishop of Rome, there being the same 
‘the one as the other, Constantinople being then the 
at, as Rome had been.” — All this proves, that the 
bishop of Rome was of human institution, and did 
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+ first statute of Elizabeth, the four first general councils 
the standard of the Christian faith in England. 
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not arise from a pretended succession to St. Peter; a fiction 
which was not invented till some centuries after. 

In this section, page 16, he states, that it was ordained by 
the sixth and seventh canons of the first general council, “ that 
there should be four patriarchs of Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, 
and Jerusalem, and that every patriarch should be contented 
with his own privileges, and that none should claim any pro- 
vince which was not from the beginning within his jurisdiction, 
for doing otherwise was the pride of worldly amintion. 

In the same page, he quotes the eighth canon of the third gene- 
ral council, convened at Ephesus, in the year 431, which ordains, 
“that the same course be observed in other dioceses, and wm 
all provinces, every where, that none of the holy bis ops seize 
upon another province, which was not of old, and from the 
beginning, under his power; but if any one have assumed, or 
reduced under his power, any such church, that he be compelled. 
to restore it; that so the rights of every province, formerly, 
and from the beginning, belonging to it, may be preserved 
clear and inviolable.’ ‘The author observes on this, “ ‘This 
decree is in general words, without any reservation for the 
bishop of Rome, and must be supposed to conclude him, as 
well as,any other, to be an ambitious usurper, if he claimed or 
exercised jurisdiction over any church, that was not from the 
beginning under his power. 

in page 18, he quotes Athanasius, who he says, calls Milan 
the metropolis of Italy, that is of the Italic diocese, and Rome 
the metropolis of Romania, that is of the Roman province ; and 
he shews that the pope had nothing to do with the consecration 
of bishops in the former, nor in France, nor in Spain; of all 
which he gives the most unquestionable proofs. 

In the same page he quotes a letter from the Pope Celestine 
to Nestorius, in the beginning of the fifth century, in which 
he praised the Nicene, creed, and said, “ who is not worthy of an 
anathema, that either adds to or takes away fromit.” He proves 
that the Nicene creed was the standard of the christian faith, 
during the first eight general councils, and the last of them sat 
in the year 869. : 

He concludes this section, with the following observation, 
‘itis most certain, that no alteration whatsoever was made 
in the Nicene creed, till the sixteenth century, when Popé Pius 
lV, by order of the council of Trent, framed a new confession 
of faith, consisting of twelve new articles, which were never 
before heard of in the church. It must be considered as a new 
faith, and it makes the Romish to be a new church; which 
falsely calls itself the ancient, catholic, apostolic church; 
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for it is neither ancient, catholic, nor apostolic, but anew, 
Roman, Tridentine, church, being derived from the Roman 
bishops at Treut.”’ 3 

Section iv. “The pope quarrels with the Grecian emperor, 
renounces his ‘allegiance to him, and solicits the protection 
of the French government, which laid the foundation of the 
papal supremacy.” ‘This contains so curious and interesting 
an account of the events which enabled the Roman pontiff to 
usurp a supreihacy, both in temporals and spirituais, not only 
in Italy, but in many European states, that we have to lament 
that our circumscribed limits prevent us from laying the whole 
of it before our readers. It appears that Pope Gregory the II. 
who enéouraged the worship of images in Italy, was very much 
incensed against Leo, emperor of Constantinople, for having 
issued an edict prohibiting that idolatrous practice ; and, there- 
fore, he incited his subjects in that peninsula to renounce their 
obedience to him. ‘To prove ‘this he quotes Sigonjus and 
Baronius, popish annalists ; and the latter, who was a cardinal, 
and the pope’s own historian, asserts, “ that Gregory Il. did 
effectually cause “both the Romans and Italians to revolt 
entirely from the emperor. A. D. 730.” Gregory, dreading 
the indignation of ‘the emperor, who was preparing a powerful 
armament to punish ‘him for his treasonable conduct, and 
fearing, at the same time, the hostile designs of Luitprandus, 
king of the Lombards, an ambitious prince, against the city and 
dukedom of Rome, solicited the assistance of the French, 
governed about fifteen years, by Charles Martel, who, as mayor 
of the palace, or steward of the household, had ruled the 
French monarchy with absolute sway, on ‘account of the 
weakness of king Childerick HII. The pope having procured 
the assistance and protection of Charles, was enabled to bid 
defiance to his enemies, and to avert these impending storms. 

Pepin, son of Charles Martel, who, as mayor of the palace, 
succeeded to his power and authority, was ‘inflamed with the 
criminal ambition of dethroning his sovereign Childerick Hl. 
but dreading that he should incur the odium of the French 
people, he had recourse to the holy see, to cloak the turpitude 
of so base an action. ‘ He, therefore, prevailed on’ Pope 
Zachary to absolve them’ from their oaths of-allegianee, for 
which he promised to renderthe most important services to the 
holy see. The pope readily complied ; and in the year 751, he 
procured him to be crowned and anointed by the archbishop 
of Mentz. 

Many Roman catholics, ashamed of ‘this ‘infamous’ proce- 
dure,. from which arose the subsequent’ greatness of the 
Roman pontiffs, both in temporals and spirituals, absolutely 
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deny, it; but,it is authenticated by proofs which are deemed 
infallible in their church, Gregory VII, on the close of the 
eleventh century, quotes this transaction, to sanction the power 
which he claimed and exercised, of excommunicating and 
deposing sovereign princes, He says, “ Pope Zachary depesed 
the king of the Franks, and absolv ad all the French from the 
oath of fidelity which they had taken to him.”’* Astolphus, 
king of the Lombards, in the year 752, seized thé exarchate of 
Ravenna, which belonged to the Grecian. emperor, and 
besieged the city of Rome, whose inhabitants he threatened to 
put to the sword, unless they submitted to him, and. paid him 
tribute. 

Pope Stephen, therefore, besought the assistance of Pepin ; 
and, having repaired to France, he was treated there with 
every possible mark of respect, Pepin went three miles to 
meet him, attended.by his queen, dis son Carloman, and a 
splendid train of nobles; and he even degraded himself so 
much, as to perform the office of his groom. This affected 
reverence for the pope was politic on the part of Pepin;. 
for as the pope was to do away, by his spiritual. gifts, the guilt 
of his usurpation, in the eyes of the French people, whom he 
bad absolved from their oaths of allegiance, Pepin, by thus 
hypocritically humbling himself, endeavoured to exalt him 
in their eyes, as something more than human. At the request 
of Pepin, he solemnly placed the diadem on his head, gave 
the holy unction to him and his two sons, Charles and Car lo- 
man, in the church of St. Dennis, for the purpose of hallowing 
his usurpation with the odour of sanctity, of exciting the 
veneration of his subjects, and of confirming the kingdom in 
his family. Pepin, m return, promised to expel the Lombards 
from the dukedom of Rome, and those territories in the 
exarchate of Ravenna, which Astolphus had seized; and, 
instead of restoring them to the Grecian emperor, to whom 
they really belonged, to give them to the vicar of Christ ; and 
he confirmed his promise by an oath, which was taken by hin 
and his two sons. Pepin strictly fulfilled his promise, whjch 
laid the foundation of the papal supremacy. 

Desiderius, the successor .of, ~Astolphus, and the last of 
the 4ombard princes, having invaded the Papal territories, 
Pope Adrian solicited the assistance of Charlemagne, the son 
oe successor of Pepin; and he expelled the Lombards, 
restored to the holy see the gifts vf his father, took Desie- 
rius prisoner, aud ~ an end to his kingdom in the year 
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* Decret. 2d part. caus. xv. 9.0. This deciee is inserted in the 
body of the canon law, 
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774. Leo iii, dreading that the Grecian emperor; showld 


his he in’ Italy be restored, would resume tlie territdries 
which Pepin had given to Pope Stephen, resolved to procure 
the Hibiection of Eirfemaitie and to attaeh him té the holy 
see, by having him made emperor of the west. This cere- 
mony took place in the church of St: Peter, in the year 800, 
when the Pope, after having placed a crown of gold. on his 
head, and invested him with the imperial mantle, proclaimed him 
emperor of the'west, which was seconded by the surrounding 

multitude. In return for this, he swore to defend the holy 
see, its rights, privileges, and patrimonies, against all its ene- 
mies, . 

Mechizl, in his history of Florence, lib. i. observes, on 

this extraordinary revolution, * Rome began. to have an em- 
eror of the west again, and though the Popes used to he con- 
firmed by the emperors, before that time, the emperor, now, 
on the contrary, was obliged to be beholden to the Pope for 
his election; by which the empire “began to lose its power 
and dignity, and the church ta advance itself, and extend -its 
authority daily ; more and more, over temporal princes.” 

In page 33, this author remarks, * Guicciardini (chapter iv.) 
observes, that the emperors of the west stilk maintained a right 
which all their predecessors, both in the east and west, had 
uniformly exercised, of ratifying or annulling:the election of 
the Popes; for some time after Charlemagne was elected, it 
was decreed by a council held at the Lateran, by Pope Adrian, 
that the emperor should enjoy'a right of creating the Pope, 
(as was set down in the canon law) and of investing all other 
archbishops and bishops; and ‘an anathema was pronounced 
by it, against any person that should consecrate a bishop, that 
had not been nominated and approved of by him.* He also 
observes, in page 35, “ that when Otho was raised to ‘the 
imperial throne, in the year 96, he was empowered by a 
council, convened in the Lateran, under Pope John xii. to 
dispose of the holy.see, and to appoint all archbishops and 
bishops, according to “cn will and pleasure ; which sight had 
been before confirmed to Charlemagne, 164 years before. 
There is a full account of this council, in Luitprandust and 
Gratian.”’{ The author tell us, in the ’'d section, on the autho- 
rity of Onophrius, that “by a decree of P< ype Vigilius, in the 
middle of the 6th century, and during the reign of Justinian, 
it was required, that the Pope elected should not be consecrated, 
till the emperor had confirmed his election, and had by his 








* Gratian in deeret. dist. 63. C. Ardrianus, 22. + Luitp. lib. vi. 
chap. 21.  } Gratian. c. xxiii. dist. 63, 
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letters patent given him leave tobe ordained.” When it is so 


obvious, that the Pope’s supremacy, and his claim to the ueves~ | 


titure of bishopricks, are an usurpation on the undoubted righ}s 
of Sovereign princes, it is astonishing that the papists of thy 
British empire should so pertinaciously contend for it.) “she 
author ends this section with the following observation: ‘ Thus 
the power of the Roman bishops, which the wisest emperors 
and kings of Italy endeavoured to restrain within the bounds 
of moderation, gradually rose to a formidable height, by a 
series of events and artful contrivances, which human wisdom 
could not forsee or prevent.” 

Section vs. “ Gregory vii. commonly called Hildebrand, 
who succeeded to the Pontilicate in the year 1073, first usurped 
a supremacy in the Christian Church.” We give the cha- 
racter of this extraordinary man, which is delineated in, the 
beginning of this section. 

* An ascendancy, both in temporals and spirituals, overal) 
the states in Christendom, which the Popes had many years 
in view, but which the salutary controul of the emperor had 
prevented them irom acquiring, was at last attained by Gregory 
vii. who ascended the Pontifical chair, in the year 1073. He 
was bred at Rome, which had been constantly, for some centu- 
rics, the theatre of intrigue and faction; and he gave early 
proofs of that boldness, versatility, and acuteness of mind, 
which he acquired in that excellent school of polemics, by 
the unbounded influence which he maintained over his four 
predecessors, Victor, Stephen, Nicholas and Alexander, and 
by his popularity with the multitude. When elected, he wrote 
to the emperor Henry LV. in very submissive terms, and, a-tcr 
the example of his predecessors, declared, that he would net 
be crowned and consecrated without his consent.* Many. 
German bishops, well knowing Gregory’s inordinate ambition, 
and other bad qualities, urged Henry not to ratify his election ; 
but he confirmed it, without regarding their salutary adwo- 
nition ; of which he had soon reason to repent.” The reader 
will be astonished to hear, that he was enabled, by the influence 
which superstition gave him over his votaries, as well in Ger- 
many as in Italy, to dethrone this illustrious prince ; and,that, in 
spite of the ties of natural affection, he could attach to his 
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* Cardinal Baronius, the Pope's own historian, acknowledges, 
that Gregory vii. was the last pontiff, the decree of whose election 
was sent to the emperor, or whose consecration was performed in 
presence of the Imperial envoy. See Acta Vaticana, apud Baro- 
nium. 
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party for that’ purposé the empress Agnes, Hénry’s mother, : 


the duchess Beatrix, his‘auiit, arid the’ countess’ Matilda, his 


cousin-german, a very opulent and’ powerful princess.’ He 


used the following’ expedients, for the attainment: of that 
mionstrous ‘powér which he and his sugcessors acquire in 
most parts’ of Christehdom.  By'the first council which. he 
called after’ his elevation, it was decreed, that any ecclesiastic 


who received, or any layman who gave, the investiture! of a: 


benéfice, should be excommunicated; “ He considered’ it 
essential to the accomplishment of his ambitious scheme, 
of raising the church above the state, and of humbling the 
power of princes, to have the ecclesidstics in thei territories 
dependent on him, ‘as his spies and vassals, and so completely 

under his controul, that, through their influence; he might 
inforce his spiritual thunders against them, by inciting their 
subjects to rebel. Great conquerors are obliged to march 
numerous armies, with much trouble and expence, into foreign 
countries, to effectuate their ambitious designs ; but by the 
enjoyiment of investitures the’ Pope’ could raise an army of 
the natives of any country against their liege sovereign, should 
he’ resist his insolent demands,” “The better to attach the 
bishops in every christian state to the holy-see, and to make 
them completely'subservient to it, he prescribed an oath of 
unlimited fidelity and obedience,* which they were all obliged 
to take to the’Pope.” On this the’author; in page 44, remarks, 
“The learned Richerius,t an eminent doctor of the Sorbonne, 
of the 16th century, observes on this oath,” that Gregory, 
contrary to the custom, and wm the church, Jor more thanone thou- 
sand years, ititroduced that order, that all bishops should swear 
obedience to thé church of Rome ; whence he says, the liberty of 
all subsequent councils was taken away ; but much more by the 
Pope arvogating to himself the collation of all ecclesiastical 
dignities aud benefices ; so that, as long as his government in 
the church continues, it seems altogether impossible to have 
a free council.” Efe further ohserves,f “ that from the time 
of Gregory VI, to the council of Constance, 340 years, the 
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* Richer, hist. Concil. lib. 1. cap. 38. + Riche. apal. ax. 22. et 
in epilogo. J Riche, apal. ax. 38. It was universally’ allowed, 
that this was the case with the 4th Lateran council, the seed plot 
of treason, rebellion and murder; which Doctor Milner extols, and 
calls, by way of distinction, the grand council. Doctor Jeremiah 
Taylor, the learned bishop of Dromore, observes, that it made 
transubstantiation an article of the Romish church, and treason the 
duty of subjects, 
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used arbitrarily to impose laws ‘on'the church ; and Ipave 
ine formed canons and definitions at honre,'to call upon sync sds, 
and’ imperiously to impose them, when’ none: dared so: m uch 
ag nvurniur at them.” 

We think’ it right to remind the: reader, that previou s' to 
Gregory VIL’s usurpation, the emperors presided inithe ger ierab 
councils, and prevented the bishops, who sat in them, { rom 
framing any canons, but such as were necessary for expl ain- 
ing the faith, and regulating the discipline ofthe Churehs 

In page 38, the author observes, that. another: expectient 
eniployed by Gregory to extend the power of’ the: Roman: see, 
was’ the evlibacy of the clergy; for by different’couneils con 
vened-by him, “ it was ordained that priests should not'mary, 
and’ that such of them: as“ had wives should! dismiss. them, 
under’ pain of excommunicrtion.” On this the author makes 
the following remarks: “ ‘The policy of this: was to insulate 
their affections, to prevent their being attached to their respee- 
tive communities; by the tender ties of father and husband, 
and to bind them exclusively to the interest of the church.” 
Another objeet which the Pope had in establishing the celibaey 
of the clergy, was the probability that, such of them.as: should 
aequire any property, would! leave it to the church. Father 
Paul observes’ on‘ this, “ If priests: were allowed to marry, 
the consequence would be, that having families, they would 
be no longer dependant on the Pope; but ‘on their Sovereign ; 
and their affection for their children would make them comply 
with any thing to the prejudiceof the church* This ordinance 
was strongly opposed: in: every: state. of Europe; but when 
finally estublished, the clergy regularly kept concubines, and’ 
obtained a license fromthe bishops’for that purpose.” 

He then shews what dreadful licentiousness this ordinance 
occasioned among the slergy in Italy, particularly at Rome, 
in England, in’ France, and Spain; and he authenticates his 
statement, by the autherity of some of the most eminent 
Romish divines, who complained: grievously of it. It'is‘hence:; 
evident, that the investiture: of hishopricks, and the celibacy 
of the clergy, were the efficient engines which the Popes adopted{ 
to obtain universal-dominion ; and the Popish hierarchy, whichy 
was framed for the peculiar purpose’ of enforcing, in 
state, the cruel and’ sanguinary laws and ordinancesf which. 
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* Father Paul; Hist. council of Trent, lib. v. p 446. edit. 1556.4 
+ Of these the author has given Copious extracts in the Appendix,s 
accompanied with judicious observations: 
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were made:in the general councils,,after the Roman pontiffs 
had gained. an absolute ascendancy therein, by the usurpations 
of ..Gregory, clearly proye, that Popery.is nothing but a system 
of human policy, which emanated from Papal. ambition, and 
was iamede: for the ‘purpose of subverting every state, and 
of destroying every individual, that would not acknowledge 
the supremacy and the new-fangled doctrines of the holy 
see. . : 

The author observes, in page 39, that Gregory had the 
emperor Henry 1V.\excommunicated for simony; and this 


charge was grounded) merely on the right of conferring spi- . 


ritual benefices, which he and his predecessors had uniformly 
exercised. His inconsisteney in this was very obvious, for 
he considered Henry’s consent, which he humbly solicited, 
as essential to his obtaining the pontifical chair ; and yet he 
was able to dethrone him for this alledged offence ; he issued 
an anathema against him, in which he pronounced him to be 
deprived of the imperial dignity, and declared his subjects 
absolved from their oaths of allegiance, and the prelates of 
Germany and Lombardy, who were attached to him, excom- 
municated. The following blasphemous anathema appeared 
in his circular letters: “On the part of the omnipotent God, 
[ forbid Henry to govern the kingdoms of Italy and Germany ; 
Labsolve all his subjects from every oath which they have 
taken, or may take to him; and I excommunicate every person 
who shall serve him as a king.’’* 
» Such was the force of superstition in that age of midnight 
ignorance, that Gregory was able to persuade the emperor’s 
subjects and vassals to rebel, and to form a powerful confe- 
deracy against him; and even to. prevail on the princes of 
Germany to elect Rodolph, Duke of Suabia, his vassal, as 
emperor in his room. In.page 41, he gives a minute descrip- 
tion of the woful state of humiliation to which the emperor 
was reduced, in doing penance before Gregory. | 
Though Henry finally triumphed over Gregory, and _ re- 
mounted his throne, the Popes, his successors, trod in his steps, 


and successfully pursued his measures, exercising the most | 


extraordinary tyranny aver sovereign princes, by having their 
subjects entirely at their beck, through the influence of the 
clergy, who were implicitly bound and subservient, to the holy 
see. 

In page 43, the author observes, “ such was the origin of 
the papal supremacy, which, for some centuries, occasioned 





* Grego. lib. y. epist. 24. 
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more treasonable conspiracies, assassinations, civil wars, and 
ynassacres in Europe, than any other source of discord and 
dissension. It produced no less than sixty battles in the reign 
of the emperor Henry IV. and eighteen in that of his suc- 
cessor, Henry V. when the claims of the Roman pontiff finally 
prevailed.” : hs 

in page 45, he observes, “ that the members of the Romish 
church should be ashamed of the infamous character of. that 
monster Gregory Vil. and should therefore wish to have it 
expunged from the page of history ; but, instead of this, he has 
been canonized y and Pope Paul V. so late as the 17th century, 
instituted a festival in honour of him as a saint. 

Section VI. “ The effects of the papal supremacy, usurped 
by Gregory VN. on the close of the Lith century.” This 
section begins thus, “ The attainment of a supremacy by the 
Roman pontiffs, and: the removal of that salutary controul 
which the emperors diad maintained over them, ‘gave a full 
scope to their inordinate ambition, which soon became, and 
continued for many centuries, a general and increasing source 
of discord and bloodshed in Europe. For more than a hun- 
dred year safter Gregory VLI.’s death, two, and sometimes three, 
Popes claimed to be the true successors of St. Peter, and the 
city of Rome was often deluged with blood, by the factions 
which supported their pretensions.” He observes, that Rome 
exhibited such scenes of turbulence, that the Popes were often 
driven from it; and there was, on some occasions, a necessity 
of holding the election of pontiff in another city of Italy; 
and that the civil wars produced in it were not confined to 
that peninsula, as the competitors for the Popedom contrived, 
by the foree of superstition, to draw most of the European 
states into the vortex of their criminal ambition. Of this 
he gives many instances ; ‘and an interesting and circumstantial 
description of the principal schisms, occasioned by the rival- 
ship of Popes and. Antipopes. He then remarks, p. 52, “ Of 
all sorts of Christians, Roman Catholicks should be the least 
inclined to upbraid the Church of England with schism; for 
the line of succession in theirs has been so often broken by 
it, that it would be difficult, nay impossible, to determine 
which of two or three Popes was the true representative of 
St. Peter. 

Section VII. “ The means devised by the Popes to main- 
tain their supremacy, and to enforce the canon law, and the 
decrees of general councils.” 

In this he describes the Popish hierarchy, and gives copious 
extracts from the oaths which Romish priests and bishops are 
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obliged: to: swear; and by which they are bound, implicitly, 
in: fidelity: and) obedience to the Ronran pontiff, to extirpate 
heresy and heretics, to defend, enlarge and promote the rights, 
en privileges, and’ authority of the holy Roman church, 

and’ tO oppose and subvert every government that does not 
acknowledge and submit to it. 

He then shews, that some of the most eminent Romish 
divines now living, maintain and insist on the infallibility of 
the general councils; and even on the dogmatical decrees of 
the Pope; and here he quotes the opinions of the Rev. 
Doctor Milner, vicar apostolic of the Romish church, and the 
Rev. cme Troy, titular archbishop of Dublin, deliberately 


given on th ee 

Section V “The leading tenets of Popery; the dates 
of their origin respectively ; the general outcry: raised against 
their abuses, by sovereigns and their subjects.” ‘Phe origin 
and the dates of the leading doctrines of popery are given 


here in the most satisfactory manner; but the most striking 


and interesting part of this section is, the clear and well- 
authenticated Lakes which he gives of the outcries and cla- 
mours raised in most European states, against the monstrous 
oppressions and exactions practised by the Popes, through 
the instrumentality of the dae ergy. He shews a great extent 
of learning, and depth of research, by the authorities which 
he quotes to prove this. In the 12th century, and soon after 
the death of VE. the sovereigns of most European 
states, and their subjects, complained loudly of papal oppres- 
sions and exactions ; and he quotes the most eminent writers, 
both ecclesiastics and laymen, of the 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 
poets centuries, to substantiate this point. He extracts 
rh sae. from Guicciardini and Machiavel, the most cele- 
the Italian historians, in which the avarice, ambition, 

and tyranny of the Popes, are painted in glowing colours. 

Section IX. “ The eouncil of Trent called to correct the 
errors and abuses of the church of Rome ; but all endeavours 
for that purpose were eluded by the Popé.” 

In this he observes, that the emperor Sigismund endea- 
voured to have the monstrous abuses of the holy see corrected 
by the council of Constance, in the year 1414; that a similar 
attempt was made in the council of Basil; but that the 
efforts used for that purpose were baffled by the intrigues and 
attifices of the Popes. “ At length, in the 16th century, many 
Popish princes, particularly the emperor of Germany, the 
king of France, and the elector of Bavaria, insisted on having 
a general council called, to correct the mass of errors and 
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abuses which had gradually crept into the church.” The 

protestants agreed, that all their differences should be settled 

by a general council. “ At this the Pope was so ‘much 

alarmed, says Mazeray,* that he wrote to the kings of Pranee 

and England, that he would do any thing they should desire, 
rovided they hindered the calling of a council.” 

“ Paul III. shifted it off as long as he could, by delays:and 
excuses, and by such tricks and devices, as.preved his deep- 
rooted aversion to it; but at last it was extorted from him.” 
The author then explains, in a clear and comprehensive man- 
ner, by what subtle artifices the Pope ‘eluded all the endea- 
vours of the different sovereigns of Lurope; to restore the purity 
of the Christian religion, and to check the avarice.and rapacity 
of the Roman pontiff. He gives the opinions. of some of 
the most eminent Romish divines, complaining loudly of this ; 
and the report of a select committee of cardinals, convened 
by Pope Paul III. for the express purpose of investigating the 
origin, nature, and extent of these eppressions and exactions, 
affords a most woful picture of them.+ .He states, .p. 80, 
that Adrian VI. one of the better sort of Popes, admitted.al) 
this, at adiet held at Nuremburgh, in the year 1521.. +He 
says, p. 81, “It would have been wise of the. Popes to have 
sacrificed a portion of their immense. power, at .the ‘council 
of Trent; but, having bv that council increased,.and rivetted 
stronger than ever, the popish superstitions, and with them 
the exactions and oppressions of the court. of Rome, they 
forced many nations to embrace the reformation, which was 
but a restoration of the primitive purity of the christian 
religion. 

Section X. “ The early. resistance to the papal power in 
England, the progress of the reformation, and its. final esta- 
blishment therein.” 

It must be very flattering to every true Briton, to -be 
informed of ‘the zealous: and unabated exertions which’ his 
ancestors made at an® early period, in asserting not only civil 
but religious: liberty ;’.and in’ this* section he: will find a elear 
and well authenticated’ account’ of this very interesting’ ‘part 
of our history. 

The author truly observes, p. 84, what he proves in the sequel, 
“that the popes were as'much disposed. to rivet the.chains 
of slavery on the subjects: of despotic: pritices, as.to.incite 


a. 





* History of France, an. 1530. © f° Richery:1iv. par:2/pi137. 
wes comment. lib. xii. Thuani, lib. xxxv. $ Oderic, Raynold, 
om)’ xx. 
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the former to rebel against the latter, whenever it tended to 
gratify their avarice and ambition.” He says, that this was 
fully exemplified in king John’s reign; for, when he resisted 
the attempts of Innocent III. to violate the independence of his 
kingdom, that pontiff compelled him to submit, and meanly 
to surrender his crown and sceptré to him, by inciting his 
subjects to rebel against him; and, when the barons laid the 
foundation of our glorious constitution, by extorting magna 
charta from John, that tyrant appealed to Innocent, (to whose 
favour he was restored, by degrading his kingdom and himself) 
to release him from the salutary restraints which magna charta 
imposed on his tyranny ; and his holiness accordingly complied ; ; 
for, “ from the plenitude of his welimited power, and the autho- 
rity which God had committed to lim, to build and destroy 
kingdoms, he vacated and annulled the whole charter, and 
absolved the king and ail his s sulyects, from any oath which they 
might have taken to observe it; and he denounced a general 
sentence of excommunication against any person who “should 
persevere in mawitaining such treasonable andl iniquitous pro- 
ceedings.” * 

The “ concluding observations,” rélathiiy chiefly to the 
state of Ireland, are entitled to the more particular attention 
of British readers ; who, strange to say, are more ignorant of 
the situation of that inte: resting portion of the United empire; 
than of the politics of Petersburgh or eveti of Pekin. For 
this reason we ‘shall make a pretty copious extract from these 
observations : 

** When the whole system of popery is so vulnerable, from its 
exceptionable tenets, many of which are obviously repugnant both 
to natural and revealed religion, and as those tenets have often dis- 
turbed the peace, and endangered*the existence, of such states as 


refused to acknowledge the pope's supremacy, and the doctrines of 


his church, it is astonishing that its votaries in Ireland never cease 
bul.'ly to maintain, that it is the only means of salvation ; and to 
Tepresent, in opprobrious and insulting language, the established 
religion as an impious heresy, that draws down on its members the 
frowns ot the Almi, hty in this life, and, dgoms them hereaiter to 
eternal damnation.” Such is the tenor of various books and pate 
phiets published in Dublin, -by booksellers who are well known to be 
under the immediate controul of the popish clergy. 

** The following incidents evidently indicate a different d’ sposition 
in the protestants, aad unequivocally prove, that they wish (o con- 
ciliate the regards of their Komen catholic fellow subjects, and to 
be united-with them in the bonds 10 brotherly love and christian 


qu» atime _— on —_—S OO oo yee ae <<< + ee —_— 


* The popes have ever been enemies to civil liberty, as mental 
slavery is esseitaRi to the estavlishment and maiutcaance of popery. 
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charity. The penal laws have been repealed, and a college for the 
education of popish priests has been founded and richly endowed, 
by an Irish protestant parliament. For many years past, the Roman 
catholics, in most parts of Ireland, have been building spacious and 
magnificent chapels ; and the greater part of the expense of erect- 
ing them has been defrayed by protestants, Within the last seven 
years, many parish priests in the province of Ulster, have candidly 
acknowledged in public prints, that they could not have built places 
of worship, had it not been for the liberal contributions of their pro- 
testant brethren, for which they expressed the deepest gratitude, 
in the name of their respective congregations, It is universally well 
known, that. when a charity sermon is to be preached in a popish 
chapel in Dublin, the committee who superintend it commonly 
solicit the most opulent and respectable protestants to attend and 
subscribe to it; in which they are seldom disappointed ; and protes- 
tant peers and commoners of the first rank, and even the lord mayor 
and the sheriffs, are often seen as collectors at such sermons. At the 
same time, the popish clergy consider it as a heinous sin in any of 
their flock to entera protestant church ! 

‘« It cannot but be a matter of astonishment, that some Roman catho- 
lic gentlemen of the bar, who, from their profession we may suppose 
to be endued with learning and liberality, should, in their harangues 
in the catholic committee, speak of the government and _ the pro- 
testants with singular asperity, and even accuse them of deep-rooted 
prejudices; at the same time that they are kept by their clergy in such 
a state of mental slavery, that they durst’ not venture to renounce 
a particle of those degrading and dangerous errors, with which their 
intolerant, imperious and domineering church abounds. Let the 
candid reader determine which of the two religionists is most liable 
to the imputation of bigotry. Do these barristers suppose, that the 
records of history are obliterated, or that the protestants are so 
uninformed, as not to know the origin and progress of the popish 
superstition, and its fatal effects on society, particularly in the British 
isles? Can they be surprized, that the protestants should dread‘a 
recurrence of them, from the events which have happened since 
the repeal of the penal laws, particularly within the last twenty years ; 
and when we are told by their modst eminent ecclesiastical, and 
most zealous lay advocates, that their religious principles never 
can undergo the smallest alteration, and that the modern Roman 
catholics de not differ in one iota from their ancestors. ‘ Let them 
recollect how many members of the most illustrious families of their 
order lost. their lives and their property, by a blind and implicit sub- 
mission to their clergy, who in all times have exercised the most 
unbounded influence over them, and have: generally led them to 
destruction®, Let them beware of a renovation of such calamities, 
shonld their present demands be complied with, 





@rteee 


* For the melancholy events of this kind which oécurted in the 
16th century, see Moryson’s Itinerary, and the Pacata Hibernia. ** It 
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** It cannot, be, doubted, but that the Irish peaple of every reli- 
gious. description, sensible. of the blessings of our excellent consti- 
Aution, would be peaceable. and loyal under it, were they Jeft to 
themselves ; but the reader must. perceive, that those principles which 
the priests are bound by. oath to infuse.into their flocks, must have. a 
tendency to. make them bad subjects,of a Protestant state. Sir John 
Davistells us,* that inthe reign of Henry VILLand during the adminis- 
tration,of Lord Grey, < The Irish chieftains made their submission to 
the crown.of England, and signed indentures of submission, in which 
all the Irish do acknowledge Henry VIII. tobe their sovereign lord and 
king, and desire to,be accepted of him as subjects: They confess the 
king's supremacy in all causes, and do utterly renounce the pope's juris- 
diction ; which I conceive to be worth voting, because when the Irish 
dhad.once resolved to obey the king, they, made,no scruple to renounce 
thepope ;¢ and this was done not only by the mere Irish, but the chiefs 
of the degenerate English did perform the same.’ 
© There cannot be adoubt, but that the reformation would have 
«been completely established at that period in Ireland; and that conse- 
guently it would enjoy, at this time, that enviable degree of loyalty 
aud social order whicb existsin England, instead of being the most 
disturbed and. vulnerable part of the empire, bad not Cromer, the 
titular primate, and, his clergy, made application to the court of Rome ; 
in consequence of which pope Paul UI. sent them a bull of excom- 
Munication,, against such, persens as should acknowledge the king's 
supremacy either, in temporals or spirituals ; in which a curse was 
denounced, against those,. who should not witbin forty days after its 
publication, own to..their confessors, that they had done amiss; and 
that, part of the confession which they.were to make ran thus: ‘ | 
do farther declare, him or her, father or mother, brother or sister, son 
or daughter, husband or wife, uncle or aunt, nephew or neice, kins- 
man or kinswoman,. master.or mistress, and all others, nearest or 
dearest ,relations, friend or, acquaintance whatsoever, accursed, that 
either do or,shall hold for the time, to came, .any ecclesiastical or civi! 
power, above the authority of the mother church ;, or that do or shall 
obey, for the time to ceme, any of her, the mother church's oppose: s 
or enemies, or. contrary .to the same, of which I have here sworn 
‘unto; So-God, the blessed Virgia, St. Peter, St. Paul, and the Holy 
Evangelists help me. 
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:apsears. by-them,. that the earl of Desmond refused to accept pardon 
from: queen Blizabeth, and. to submit. to her government ; and by 
per: tevering in» rebellion at\ the instanceof -Allen and Saunders, two 
sJest tits, -bhe.lost. bis life and his-immense estates. For similar events 
in «be '17th century,: see Temple, Ware, Cox, the Memoirsof Clan- 
svearde, Castlehaven, and: Borlase, and the: State Letters: of: lords 


QOrrei*y and Clarendon. 
*.iscov sovery. ofthe True Causes, &c. p.164,-165. 


t: Wetearm by woful-experience that the converse of this has. bees 
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% Tt is allowed by all historians of veracity, that the government 
ef Ireland, during Henry VIII.’s reign, was mild and conciliatory 5 
in consequence of which, the people were emulous in manifesting 
their loyalty ; but the dissemination of this inflammatory bull soon 
occasioned universal disaffection, and produced a rebellion, in which 
the northern chieftain, O'Neal, declared himself champion of the 
Holy See.* He assembled a large army, and proceeded towards 
Dublin; but was defeated at Bellahoe, by lord Grey, whose principal 
force consisted of the loyal citizens of Dublin and Drogheda, who had 
embraced the reformation. In the year 1545, O'Neal, O'Donnel, 
and the other Irish chiefs, offered Ireland to the French king, pro- 
vided the pope approved of it; and he was so pleased with the offer, 
that he sent over John de Montluc, bishop of Valence, to enquire 
into the business. It is thus evident, that the Romish clergy excited 
an universal spirit of revolt among their flocks, and transferred their 
allegiance to the pope, dong before they were subject to any legal dis- 
ability or privation. 

“« Sir George Carew, lord president of Munster, in Elizabeth's 
reign, observes,f that “ the Irish papists had perfect liberty of con- 
science, and the free exercise of their religion, but were discontented, 
unless it were supreme under the Romish authority.” He also 
remarks, that when the Munster rebels were subdued, and were 
compelled reluctantly to submit, ‘‘ some persons of quality sent 
certain priests to Rome, to purchase absolution from the pope, for 
the sin they bad committed, in not entering into public hostility with 
the rest, and did likewise intreat a dispensation from overt action, and 
to be permitted in outward temporary obedience as her majesty’s 
subjects.”"t ‘ Consider, therefore, I say, the dutiful obedience of 
these men, whose obedience depends upon the pope’s power.” Mo-« 
ryson, secretary to iord Mountjoy, mentions the same fact.§ 

** On the deaih of Elizabeth, the heralds who attempted to pro« 
claim James J. in the cities. and principal towns of Ireland, were 
furiously assaulted by the popish multitude, beaded by their priests: and, 
the reason they assigned tor it was, that James was not a papisty 
and “* that he could not be a lawful king, who was not placed on the 
throne by the pope, and was sworn to maiutain the Romish religion.” 
The commissioners for Munster reported, ‘‘ that one termed a 
i legate from the pope, with many priests, had gone in solemn 

procession in -Cork, hallowing the church, and singing miass 
“* therein publicly, the townsmen having placed guards of armed men 








* He was incited to this by a letter from the college of Cardinals, 
which is to be found in Ware, Cox, aml! Warner. . 
T Hibernia Pacata, page 81, folio edition. 

_+ Inthe same manner Gregory XIIL. granted.the English papists a 
dispensation, for not rigidly observing and adhering to the bull of 
Pius V. against Elizabeth; but he granted it only till they were 
powerful evough to rise and rebel against ber. Speed. p, 871. 

§ [tinerary, p. 94, folio edition. § thid. 
No. 147, Vol. 37, Septeinber, i819, DD 
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** at the church door, and at the porch; and taking the sacrament in 
‘* jike sort, to spend their lives and goods in defence of the Romish 
** religion, and thereupon taking boldness to offer wrong to the 
** English, and to practice the getting of the king's forts into their 
*¢ hands.”* In James's reign, the lords of the pale, all of English 
blood, who had been the bulwark of the English interest, began to 
mnite with the papists of Irish blood against the government, under 
the standard of religion; though the most bitter enmity had pre- 
viously existed between them; and in the rebellion of 1641, there 
was a complete coalition between them, though they could not com- 
plain of the smallest privation. 

_  Vhat rebellion was chiefly kindled by the influence of the clergy. 
Heber Mac Mahon, titular bishop of Raphoe, acknowledged to some 
members of the privy council, that he had been sent to the pope, 
the kings of Frauce and Spain, so early as the year 1634, to solicit 
aid towards it-f ‘The contederate catholics assembled at Kilkenny, 
who usurped all the powers and tunctions of the legislative and exe- 
cutive departments, sent Sir Nicholas Plunket, and the ¢itu/ar 
bishop of Ferns, in January, 1647, as ambassadors to the pope; and 
in the third article of their instructions it is thus stated: ‘* The con- 
‘* federate catholics do intend, that you Jet his holiness know their 
** resolution, to insist upon such concessions and agreements in matters 
** of religion, and for the security thereof, as his holiness shall 
‘* approve, and be satisfied with.” ‘This clearly evinces, that the 
Trish papists being subjects or rebels, depends wholly on the pope's 
pleasure ; for let his majesty grant them what he will, yet his holiness’s 
approbation must be the rule by which they are bound. This is 
mace more clear in the ninth article of their instructions, viz. ‘‘ In case 
“« his holiness will not be pleased to descend to such conditions, as 
** might be granted, in matters of religion, then you are to 
“solicit considerable aids, whereby to maintain a war, &c.” 
Soon after, in the same article, these words follow: ‘* You are to 
“make application to his holiness, for bis being protector of this 
** kingdom, and by special instance to endeavour his acceptance 
*€ thereof.” Still the pope is virtually their king, and it is not the 
fault of the confederate catholics, if a protector were not established 
in Ireland, before the sectarists had set up one in England. The 
commissioners sent to the kings of France and Spain were required, 
should the pope refuse to be their protector, to offer it to either of 
those monarchs. In effect, they were willing that any person should 
govern them, except be who had a right to do so; but, as becomes 
true sons of the church, they gave his holiness the preference, It 
this appears, that the Jrish papists, acting under the influence of 
their clergy, hung both their faith in God, and their allegiance to 
Uicir king, on the pope's sleeve. 


- 








* Moryson, p. 29). 


+ Lord Maguire, who was hanged for being concerned in that 
onspiracy, confessed that he Knew of, and had been privy to, ita 
eat before the explosion of the rebellion. 
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“* On the breaking out of that rebellion, forty-one popish meme 
bers of parliament were expelled for being concerned in it, and they 
were all of old English blood. On the 22d of June, 1642, the House 
of Commons, after reciting, that ‘* for as much as many members of 
«* the house, betraying the trust reposed in them by the common- 
“« wealth, have treacherously shewed themselves privy conspirators 
and actors in this horrid rebellion,” resolved, ‘‘ that no person, 
now a knight, acitizen, or burgess for this parliament, and now 
present, shall be deemed a member of this house any longer, unless 
“«* he shall take the eath of supremacy,” viz. the 2d of Elizabeth,* 
This was the first time that any attempt was made to deprive the 
Trish Romanists of municipal privileges or political power, notwith- 
standing the different rebellions which their religious principles had 
occasioned for more than a century ; and the incontrovertible fact, that 
in this rebellion, those, both of English and Irish blood, had formed a 
complete coalition,f and had turned their united rage against the 
government, and those who were attached to the reformation, unequi- 
vocally refutes that unfounded assertion, that the Irish papists hate 
the English and the protestants, not on account of religion, but 
merely because they regard them as their tyrants and oppressors. t 
These incidents also prove, that the disaffection of the Romanists was 
the cause, and not the effect, of penal restrictions. It is well known 
bow cruelly the protestants were persecuted in the reign of James II. 
and during his short residence in Ireland, after his abdication. 
Leland observes in his hijstory,§ that ‘* the protestants remonstrated 
** to James, and that he acknowledged his promise to protect them, 
** and published a proclamation against those outrages; but the 

clergy and their votaries disdained obedience repugnant to the 
“* faith.|| A contest now ensued between the priests and their king ; 
** and in this contest James had the exquisite mortification of finding 

himself foiled and defeated. And whatsoever impotent resentment, 
he expressed at their insolence, yet he still resigned himself ser- 
vilely to the clergy.” 
** It cannot be denied, that the Roman catholics are almost 
exclusively in possession of the press in Ireland; and the virulent 
and sarcastic libels, indicative of deep-rooted enmity, which con- 
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* Commons Journals, vol. i. pages 298, 299. 

+ Hugh Oge M‘Mahon, a considerable leader in that rebellion, 
who was arrested in Dublin on the 23d of October, .1641, confessed, 
** that all the lords and gentlemen of the kingdom that were papists, 
** were engaged in the plot.” 

t They uniformly regarded as such, the members of the pale, 
all of English families, who had been enriched by lands forfeited by the 
natives, till religion made them both unite in rebellion against the state. 

§ Book v, chap. 6. 

|| The Reader will find in the Appendix, that, according to the 


canon Jaw and general councils, the persecution of heretics is an 
article of the Romish faith, 
| D2 
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stently appear, in parophlets and news-papers, against the government 
and the established church, unequivocally prove what use they would 
make of that political power, which they aredemanding, in a tone of 
requisition little short of menace. When such means are unremit- 
tingly used, to inflame the multitude,* can it be a matter of surprize, 
that many parts of Ireland have been, for some _ years, 
agitated and disgraced by barbarous outrages, to such a degree, 
that government have been under a necessity of resorting to 
special commissions for their suppression, as the administration of 
criminal justice, by the circuits, has been deemed insufficient for that 
purpose. As the popish clergy have unbounded influence over their 
votaries, will any person yenture toassert, that they could not in a 
great measure prevent (he perpetration of these barbarous outrages ? 
At the same time, government, for fear of irritating the Roman 
catholics, will not allow a single paragraph, in refutation of these 
Virulent libels, to be inserted in any public print over which they are 
supposed to have any influence. It must require Jarge annual funds, 
to defray the expense of supporting the numerous prints which are 
constantly employed in libelling the government, and the established 
church ; and asthey are conducted systematically, and with conside- 
rable ingenuity, we may fairly conclude, that the most enlightened 
part of the catholic body are engaged in this plan of hostility.” 


Here follow various extracts from different publications, 
printed and circulated by the Papists, containing the most 
scurrilous and the most impudently-false attacks on the Pro- 
testant church. It has always appeared to us a most un- 
accountable, and even a suicidal, system of policy, in the 
frish government, to tolerate the grossest libels on Protestant- 
ism, and to prevent, at the same time, as far as possible, the 
exposure of the superstitious errors, and most thischievous 
doctrines, of Popery. Whatever the motive of such conduct 
may be, it amounts to nothing less, in our minds, than a eri- 
tinal breach of duty. 

The author closes his tract with some pertinent remarks on 
“a singular coincidence of circumstances between the origin 
and downfal of the Popedom. Pepin, an usurper of the French: 
throne, gave Pope Zachary very extensive territories, in the 
year 751, for varnishing over the crimes of treason and usur- 
pation; and now, above a thousand years after, another 
usurper of the same throne, deprives Pope Pius VII. of the same 
territories, after he had, like his predecessors, Zachary and Ste- 
phen, crowned and annointed him; nay, aiter he had given him 
the endearing appellation of his beloved ‘Son in Christ.” 'The first 
usurper, however, was as superstitious as the Pepe himself, and 
paid him the most servile adoration; whereas the last only made 





_ * If a popish priest adheres to his canonical oath, it must mate- 
rally contribute to this. See it in Section VII. page 57. 
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@ tool of him, in order to revile and degrade him first, and to 
depose him afterwards. 


** Though he has now reduced him to the humble situation of his vas- 
and pensioner, he is still so much afraid of his spiritual influence, 
that he has recently passed a decree, that the pontiffs, after their 
elevation, shall take an oath never to do any thing contrary to the four 
articles of the Gallican church, agreed to in the assembly of the clergy, 
in 1682. These articles, which Lewis XIV. for his own preservation, 
compelled the French clergy to subscribe, contained a renunciation of . 
those dangerous powers, which the popes claimed, and often exercised, 
of deposing sovereign princes, and of absolving suljects from their oaths 
of allegiance, and which often proved fatal to the French monarchs. 
If Buonaparte, in all the plentitude of his power, having the pope 
virtually his vassal and prisoner, and governing the French nation at a 
period that the Popish superstition is almost expiring in France ; if 
such a man, at such a time, thinks these regulations necessary for thie 
security of his person, and the independence of his kingdom, what 
securities Gught not the members of a protestant state to require from 
the Roman catholics, before they consent to admit them into the senate, 
and the confidenti i departments of the government, with all the et 
ceteras that must follow from these vital concessions ! ! ! 


* Whose is wise, will ponder these things.” 
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“Gallas vher’s State ment, and Smith’s Letters, Se. 
(Concluded from p. 369, Vol. 36.) 


{x our last aumber- we took a pretty extensive view of the 
statemerit of facts exhibited to the public by Mr. Matthey 

Gallagher, retative to his arbitrary arrest and rigorous impri- 
sonment, in the common gol of Port of Spain, in the island 
of Trinadad, for an alledged insolent answer to the alguazil 
mayor, which that oflicer himself denied to have been inso- 
lent. Im our remarks on the subject, we observed, that the 


judic ial character of Mr. Smith entitled his sentiments and 


opinions, on a question of this nature, to separate and distinct 
consideration, that we had no doubt he would ‘be enabled, to 
justify his conduct by those Spanish laws, which he was Sent 
out to administer and to learn; and that we were very sure 
that he ought to be called upon for such justification. 

Under these impressions, we confess, we have been’ most 
grievously disappointed on the perusal of his letter to Governor 
Hislop, which professes to contain an exposition of the aMo- 
tives and principles which guided his proceedings. It exhibits 


assertions unsupported by proofs ; positions erroneous, wnte- 


nable, and mischievous; and conclusions unwglinted and 
faise. These are grave and serious charges against a judge ; 
but they are charges which, we presume to think, we can sub- 
Stantiate to the satisfaction of eve ry English ead 
Au his prefatory address, he gives a brief sta oni vi the 
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case, which, brief as it is, is not exempt from inaccuracy. 
He first refers to the anxiety which had long been manifested 
by the most respectable English inhabitants of Trinidad, for 
the introduction of British laws into that colony ; and he seems 
to regret that they had been allowed to assemble, for the pur- 
of concerting measures for the accomplishment of their 

wishes. He indirectly censures the governor, indeed, for per- 
mitting them, though he gives him credit for his intentions, 
boldly asserting, that “ they are contrary to the existing law, 
both in its spirit and its letter, in the mode in which they have 
been carried on.” 

Now, when so positive a declaration as this, of the illegality 
of any proceeding, comes from the mouth of a British judge, 
we instantly give him credit for his accuracy, because we know 
that he has been regularly bred to the profession, and has made 
' those laws, the breach of which he has pronounced in a spe- 
cific instance, the object of long and deep study. But when a 
judge, placed in the situation which Mr. Smith fills, speaks 
thus categorically of laws, which, till after he had received the 
promise of his’ appointment, he could not even read, and 
which, of course, he could not have studied, even had he 
perused them, before he was compelled to administer them, 
we have no ground of confidence tn the accuracy of his opi- 
nion, and are authorised to call for the proof of its justice, 
before we yield our assent to its validity. Thus, in the present 
instance, when Mr. Smith so formally declared these. proceed- 
ings to be illegal, we fully expected that he would quote the 
law itself which they had violated. But we have looked in vain 
for any such quotation, or for any reference to any law, decree, 
or authority whatever, on the subject. He asserts, but he does 
not prove ; he delivers his judgment dogmatically, and expects to 
extort assent by the boldness of his language, instead of seek- 
ing to win it hy the strength of his arguments, or the weight of 
his authorities. Yet, surely, as he states the proceedings to 
have been contrary to the letter of the law, nothing could be 
more easy, and certainly nothing was more necessary, than to 
produce the law to which he referred. 

We infer, from the next part of his statement, for his mean- 
ing is not very clear, that the cabildo and the council pecrete d 
resses to the king against the intreduction of British laws. 
We should be glad to know whether a British judge signed such 
an address. It would be a curious fact if he did; though, if 
Mr. Smith, had signed it, he would only have acted in confor- 
mity with the opinion which he openly professes in these pages, 
and which we shall presently have occasion to examine. At 
this period, aftes the opponents of the measure had carried 
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theif point in the Cabildo, Mr. Smith’s indignation appears to 
have been roused by “ a self-created committee,” which 
“‘ stepped forth to present, through the medium of its support- 
ers, the newspaper editors, a new string of political resolutions 
to the public.” ‘hese resolutions, we have before shewn, were 
nothing more than an exculpation of the friends of the mea 
sure, from some unfounded charges which had been preferred 
against them, for intending to exclude the Catholic inhabitants 
of the colony from all share in its government. Yet, Mr. 
Smith, to our astonishment, does not scruple to assert, that 
“this was a mode of interfering with the public administra- 
tion of the government, which neither the governor pro tem- 
pore, nor myself, conceived ourselves bound to tolerate.” How 
a denial of a faise charge of intending to exclude Catholics, 
in the projected establishment of british laws, from all poli- 
tical power, could be considered as an interference with the 
actual adininistration of the existing government, it would 
puzzle a much clearer head than Mr. Smith appears to us to 
possess to explain. 

Mr. Smith now forbade the printers to insert these  politi- 
eal resolutions’ again; and Gallagher, disobe ying the orders, 
was fined 200 dollars for his disobedience. “ The Jaw autho- 
rizes a fine of upwards of 700 dollars.” Here again we com- 
plain, that Mr. Smith neither quotes the law, nor refers to the 
place where it is to be found. We have already stated one 
reason for thinking this necessary; and that, in our apprehen- 
sion, avery solid and sufficient reason. But there are other 
circumstances attending the case which rendered the necessity 
more strong and imperious. It was not so much the fine 
itself, as the mode of inflicting it, which appeared to us extra- 
ordinary. It ,was imposed, contrary to all our notions of 
jurisprudence, even in the most despotic countries, in a sum- 
mary way, in the absence of the defendant, without hearing 
what he had to alledge in his own defence; without summon- 
ing him to appear; and without even apprizing him that he 
had been guilty of any offence. The law may authorize him to 
impose such a fine for such an offence; and yet his infliction 
of it in such a way-may be perfectly illegal. At least we have 
no conception of any law preva‘ling, in any civilized country, 
which can authorize the condemnation of a man unheard. 
And for this reason, we contend, it was the bounden duty 
of the judge to produce the authority on which he acted. _ It is 
no answer, to say, that he spoke of laws which were well 
known to the inhabitants of Trinidad; because Gallagher, and 
many respectable persons who otfered to bail him, denied the 
existence of such laws, and expressly intreated the judge to 

produce his authority. . 
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_ & The answer of both printers was, that they could produces 
no license, for in fact they had only an implied permission fron 
the governor.” In respect of Gallaghér, | the reason here assigned 
for the non production of his license is grossly incorrect, for, 
as we have seen, he expressly stated that he had had a direct 
license from Governor Picton,which had been burned in the great 
fire at Port of Spain, The judge and he, therefore, are completely 
at issue on a plain matter of fact, which fortunately the tes- 
timony of a third person can determine. 

Notwithstanding the non-production of their licenses, how- 
ever, we are told, by Mr, Smith, that they would have been 
allowed to continue their papers, “ if they would abstain from 
the forbidden subject ;” in other words, if they would conduct 
their papers in complete subserviency to the judge. Upon this 
we have to observe, that if the law forbade them to print with- 
out a license, and if they had no license, this permission was 
nothing less than a permission to commit an illegal act, by 
printing in direct violation of a law. And, in such case, Mr, 
Smith himself, as it appears to us, acted most unwary: untably, 
if not illegally. It is not usual, at least in England, or in 
any country with which we are acquainted, for a judge to afford 
his sanction to a breach of the law. 

One of the printers, who, we suppose, never had a license, 
rejected the proposed conditions, like a man of independent 
mind, and gave up his paper, Gallagher, on the contrary, who 
kiew that he had received, not as Mr. Smith asserts, * an im- 
plied permission,” but a positive license from Governor Pic- 
ton, who had full authority to grant it; and who conceived 
that he had violated no law by inserting the prohibited resolu- 
tions, continued to print his paper, and to insert the resolu- 
tions. For this repetition of the offence, as Mr. Smith calls 
it, “ in terms of aggravated insolence, the next order of the 
law followed to take away his press. It was to this order, when 
attempted to be executed by the provost marshel, that he re- 
turned the answer which occasioned his immediate arrest, and 
his adherence to which, in presence of Colonel Tolley and 
myself, caused his 1 immediate transmission fren goyernment- 
house to the gaol.” 

Here we have the fact established, by the authority of the 
judge himself, that Gallagher was committed to the common 
gaol, for an indefinite term, by Mr. Smith, for an insolent 
answer to the provost marshal, which answer the provost mar- 
shal denied to be insolent. We will ask again and again, 
where is the law which authorized this summary mode of pro- 
ceeding; where the law of Spain or the Indies, which enabled 
Mr. Smith to deprive a British subject of his liberty, Without 
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trial, and without calling upon him for his defence? We will 
tell Mr. Smith, again and again, that he ought to have pro- 
duced the law, or, at least, to have referred to the hook which 
contained it ; and we will farther i insist, that it is the bounden 
duty of the Secretary of State for the colonial department, to 
whom the business has been oa referred for decision, to 
insist On the production of this law, and to probe this strange 
and most arbitriry pr cr to the very bottom. 

But, strange to say! Mr. Sinith, at the close of his address 
to the reade r, Says, “ I have added, i in an appendix, @ copy of the 
law which resilated our proceeding.” This law we shall transcribe. 


‘© The judges and justices of these our kingdoms, ‘and of these our 
West Indian is] ands, and Terra Firma, shall neither consent to, por 
permit the printing or sale of any vook treating of matters relating to 
the Indies, without a special license granted by us in our council of 
the Indies, and they shall collect together, and send without delay to 
our said cotneil, all such books which they shalkfind, aud no printer 
or bookseller shall be allowed to print, keep in his possession, or sell 
them ; and they are further directed, if any sach books shall fall into 
their hands, they shall send them to our council to be examined, under 
a penalty of two hundred thousand maravedis gabout 730 dollars) for 
every printer or bookseller, who shal! have any such, or sell them, 
with the further forfeiture of his press,” 


Is it possible that Mr. Smith can seriously mean to found 
the justification of his conduct to Gallagher, on this law, or 
decree, or whatever it may be called? We cannot, we con- 
fess, think so meanly of his judgment! In the first place, 
this law is confined solely to books, and Mr. Smith ts not to 
be told, that, being a penal law, it ought to be construed lite- 
rally, It Sins not relate to newspapers; nor, indeed, could it, 
since, we apprehend, no-newspaper was published in the Spa- 
lish settlements, at the time when the law was enacted. Se- 
condly, if it could, by a forced construction, be made to extend 
to newspapers, it ‘would relate to such only as were published 
without a license; and, it has been seen, Gallagher had a 
license, though it was burned; the existence of that license, 
previous to the fire, and the fact of its having been granted by 
the first British governor, were susceptih le of proof; and it 
was the duty of the judge, if he chose to disbelieve the asser- 
tion of the party, to call upon him to prove it by credible wit- 
nesses ; and till he had been so called upon, and had failed to 
prove the fact, the. judge had no right or power to punish him 
for printing wridhous a license. ‘Thirdly, giving up even these 
points for the sake of the ar gument, the law points out a mode 
of proceeding necessary to be pursued before punishment can be 
vuflicted ; the books shall be collected together and sent to the 
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council to he examined. Now it docs not appear, in this case, 
that Gallagher's papers containing the offensive resolutions 
were so sent and examined; nor does it appear tha‘ any proof 
was produced of the sale or possession of them by Gallagher, 
which was necessary before he could be subjected to the pe- 
nalty, under this law. 
’ If, as Mr.Smith contends, this law applies to newspapers, then, 
as we before stated, his own conduct must have been illegal, 
for it is imperative on him---he “ shail neither consent to, nor 
permit the printing or sale of any book, &c. without a license ;’ 
whereas, it has been seen, that he did consent and permit, 
that both the printers should continue to publish their papers 
without a license, if they would only abstain from one subject, 
the introduction of British laws into the island. But, we in- 
sist upon it, that it could not, without a most forced and un- 
natural construction, be made to apply to publications of that 
nature. It was a law, evidently dictated by the spirit of the 
inquisition which, throughout the dominions of Spain, ex- 
tended its baleful influence over every branch of literature ; 
palsying the faculties of the mind; freezing, as it were, the 
current of the hearg; barring every avenue to knowledge ; and 
perpetuating the reign of superstition and ignorance. ‘The 
press, as the only effective instrament for the subversion of 
this terrific engine of destruction, was the object of its pecu- 
liar dread, attention, and care. The fathers of the inquisition 
monopolized, as it were, the superintendence and direction of 
the press. ‘The inquisitors introduced themselves into all the 
councils of the Indies, as into those of the mother country, 
and there exercised a despotic power, without reserve, as with- 
out controul. It was their spirit which en ngendered the law on 
which Mr. Smith rests his justification ; a spirit upon which 
» we never expected to sce a British judge called upon, or con- 
“sent, to act; a spirit, every vestige of which ought to be anni- 
hilated ; and the smallest trace of which in the Spanish law 
would justify the inhabitants of Trinidad in demanding its im- 
mediate abolition, and in persisting, in their earnest solicita- 
tions to the crown, for the substitution of the noble system of 
British jurisprudence in its stead. 

But even this law implies the observance of certain regular 
forms aud modes of proceeding ; it does. not vest an arbitrary 
power in the judges or justices ; but it directs them te-act, by 
rule, and in subservience to a higher authority. In that point 
of view, then, it can afford no justification to Mr. Smith’s 
conduct in Gallagher’s case; nor can it be said to have regu- 
lated his proceeding. 

He talks, with supreme contempt, “ of the trash which 
issued from this man’s prison.” We do not mean to treat Mr. 
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Smith with disrespect, much less to insult him; but we should 
belie our conscience, and betray the truth, if we did not here 
state our honest opinion, that Mr. Smith, himself, as far as we 
have seen, has written much more fras/ than Gallagher; that 
is if, by trash, he means, as we suppose, matter that is irrele- 
vant to the subject, or arguments which fail to support the 


‘case upon which they are brought to bear. He further ob- 


serves, that “no sentiment of contrition has escaped him, 
(Gallagher) and instead of an apology for his insolence, every 
proceeding he has addressed to me has been an aggravation of 
his offence.” Mr. Smith could only ground his expectation of 
contrition on the part of Gallagher on the supposition that he 
had been guilty of a breach of the law. Now, it is evi- 
dent that Gallagher was convinced, whether right. or wrong 
is not here the question, not only that he had not been 
guilty of a breach of the law, but that the ordor had; 
and therefore, according to the maxim or notion of the 
latter, he (Gallagher) had a right to expect some signs of con- 
trition from Mr. Smith. As to addressing a proceeding to a 
man, as we do not know what it means, we cannot, of course, 
give any opinion about it. Mr. Smith adds, still speaking of 
Gallagher, “ if, as his appearance and talents indicate, he is the 
instrument of others,” &c. here again, we are at a loss to know 
how a man’s appearance or his talents can afford an indication 
of his being the instrument of another. We must, therefore, 
leave the judge in possession of his own conceit, and proceed 
to consider his letter to Governor Hislop, which is a laboured 
defence of his own conduct, or, as he terms it himself, a state- 
ment of “ the motives and principles which have guidéd m 
proceedings, in concert with Lieutenant-colonel Tolley.” His 
outset is curious. 


** To all the zdle clamour about a free press, and the rights of Brie’ 


tish subjects, I might content myself with urging that they are not 
recognized by the laws in force.” 

It is a most extraordinary declaration, from a British judge, 
that the rights of British subjects are not recognized by the 
laws in force ina British colony! The British laws may not, 
indeed, be recognized in Vrinidad, but the rights of British 
subjects, however those rights may be restricted or controlled 
by the Spanish law, must still be recognized by those persons 
who administer such laws. ‘The rights of Britons are not ex- 
tinct, they are not annihilated, by a residence in a colony sub- 
ject to the King of Great Britain. : 

“* But, however strong,” pursues Mr. Smith, ‘ may be my simple 
defence under these laws,” (which, by the bye, as far as he has quoted 
them, afford him no defence at all!) “ I think also their practice in 
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these regions is no less defensible on principle. Asan unperverted 
e Englishman” (that is, we apprehend, a modern whig) “ I idolize the 
if yovernment of my country, I venerate our ancient and noble institu- 
tion of atrial by jury, and I subscribe with my whole heart to the 
| th | position of the learned and elegant commentator on our laws, that 
‘ i |i *‘ the liberty of the press is essential fo the nature of a free state ;” 
; oi but as it is essential, so also is it suited only to a free state, or to one 
vil enslaved which wishes to shake off its chains.” 
fh The learned oidor has here, most unguardedly, and as un- 
wittingly, made an admission which subverts the very basis of 
his argument, and overthrows the whole mass of his conclu- 
sions; for, as far as respects the press, and some other points 
essential to their prosperity, welfare, and security, the inhabi- 
tants of Trinidad actually consider themselves as, in a certain 
degree, enslaved, and. most certainly, they wish to shake off 
| their chains. And this, too, Mr. Smith very well knows. But 
{| f we proceed with his reasoning, which is as curious as any thing 
E 
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we have met with for a long time. 


F t «* T am not yet prepared for such a free press in the colonies, though 
Tam persuaded that unfettered,” (how can a free press be otherwise 
n | than unfettered ?) “ itis an engine which, skilfully wielded, would, 
af ere long, produce its usual effects even here. But if our selfish policy 
| puts a restraint upon it in some instances, least it should lead one class 
of the community to an understanding and assertion of their natural 
, vights, surely our humanity may interfere to restrain it in others, 
au where so partially employed, its tendency would be to detract from the 
ik small portion of rights remaining to the poor slavé, by adding to the 
authority of his owner, and by diminishing the controul of the execu- 
tive government over the tyranny to which he may be subjected.” 
Notwithstanding the studied ambiguity of this paragraph, 
Mr. Smith appears to assert, that restraints have been put on 
‘the press, merely to prevent the mulattoes from asserting what 
He is pleased to call, their natural rights ; and that the removal 
of these restrictions would render the condition of the negroes 
worse, by exempting their masters from punishment for their 
ha: tyranny! If this be his meaning, and if it be not, to us he is 
ul unintelligible---never was reas®ning so weak, never was 
conclusion so groundless. If the object of subjecting the 
ress to restrictions were to silence the clamours of the mu- 
. | attoes, common sense would suggest, that the restriction 
should be partial and not general; that it should apply exclu- 
sively to mulattoes and slaves, and not to freemen and Britons. 
But, in what manner the establishment of a free press could 
prove prejudicial to the slaves, it is impossible for the human 
imagination to conceive. If, indeed, he had contended, that 
the discussions which the freedom of the press would pro- 
hably engender in those countries, would give birth to a spirit 
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of liberty, among the mulattoes and slaves, incompatible with 
the station of life in which they were placed; and had in- 
stanced the effect produced in England by similar discussions, 
in the abolition of the slave trade; there would have been 
some consistency, at least, some show of reason, in his 
argument. But to maintain that that which is universally al- 
lowed to expand the faculties of man, to enlarge his netions, 
ani to liberalize (if we may be allowed the use of such an ex- 
pression) his mind; would render him more despotic, and 
deprive the government of the power to punish his tyranny, is 
to advance a position so monstrously weak, and so prepos~ 
terously absurd, that we should sooner have expected it to pro- 
ceed from the crier of the court, than from the judge on the 
bench. And is-it a whig, too; a friend to the patriots par 
excellence, the O’Connors we mean, the exclusive friends of 
liberty, and otf the press, who thus talks of the effects of a 
free press. Alas! alas! Every day’s experience adds new 
strength to our conviction, that modern whigs are the greatest 
of tyrants. 

“The rights and privileges” Mr. Smith loguitur, “ incident toa 
free government, are fit only for a community of free men. In coun- 
tries whose population (the population of which) is composed only of 
slaves, and slave owners, the strength and despotism of the govern- 
ment ought to bear some proportion tq the interior despotism in thé 
family of the slave owner.” 


This appears to us very much like the reasoning so archly 
ridiculed by our great moral Satirist, in the following line : 
** Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat.” 


And, assuredly, there is nothing more preposterous in this 
axiom, than in the notion of Mr. Smith. 


“© Who rules a slave should be a slave himself.” 


For this is the sum and substance of his reasoning; and 
precious reasoning it is. We know nothing so likely to excite 
discontent in our colonies, as the refusal of British laws to 
their supplicating inhabitants. Had Mr. Smith extended his 
reading, from Blackstone’s elementary book, to the writings of 
Statesmen and of real philosophers, he would soon have disco- 
vered the egregious error under which he labours respecting 
the principles on which the great landed proprietors and mer- 
chants, resident in a colony in which there is a multitude of 
slaves, as he asserts there is in Trinidad, should. be governed, 
Had he really had recourse to the line of reading which we 
have suggested, and without such knowledge as this course of 
study is so well, and almost alone, caleulated.toafford, he ne- 
ver could have drawn conclusions which he must bave known 
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to be radically false, and to have rested on notions the most 
erroneous and mistaken which the uninformed mind of an un- 
lettered man could either engender or admit. For his infor- 
mation and instruction, we shall extract, a passage from the 
writings of a whig of the old school, who had taken an enlarged 
view of the principles of human society, and had attentively 
followed them to their operative effects on the mind and con- 
duct of social man. Mr. Burke, in his speech on conciliation 
with America, in which he examines the state of the American 
eglonies, and the dispositions of their inhabitants ; observes--- 


«* There is a circumstance attending these colonies, which, in my 
opinion, makes the spirit of liberty stil! more high and haughty than 
in those to the northward: it is that in Virginia and the Carolinas 
they have a vast multitude of slaves, Where this is the case in any part 
of the world, those who are free, are by far the most proud and jea- 
Jous of their freedom. Freedom is to them not only an enjoyment, 
but a kind of rank and privilege ; not seeing there that freedom, as in 
countries where it isa common blessing, and as broad and general as 
the air, may be united with much abject toil, with great misery, 
with all the exterior of servitude, liberty looks, amongst them, like 
something that is more noble and liberal. I do not mean to com- 
meud the superior morality of this sentiment, which has at least as 
much pride as virtue in it ; but I cannot alter the nature of man. 
The fact is so, and those people of the northern colonies are much 
more strongly, and with a higher and more stubborn spirit, attached 
to liberty thau those to the northward. Such were all the ancient 
eommonweailths ; such were our Gothic ancestors; such in our days 
were the Poles; and such will be all masters of slaves, who are not 
slaves themselves. In such a people the haughtiness of domination 
combines with the spirit of freedom, fortifies it, and renders it invin- 
cible.”’* 


Such, then, being the disposition and the feelings of the 


; bem . rave. * . . . 
Aphabitants of ‘Trinidad, our ministers may easily imagine 


What effect such language as Mr. Smith holds, and such mea- 
sures as he recommends, are calculated to produce on their 
minds. Perhaps, he will tell us, that he means to effect a re- 
volution in their sentiments, by making them slaves themselves. 
To say nothing of the morality of such a notic 4, it is one, we 
assert without hesitation, that every Briton will reprobate, and 
such as no British Cabinet will dare to countenance. Mr. 
Burke, it is evident, would have recommended a very different 
mode of proceeding; and we will not insult his memory, by 
putting the wisdom, or the knowledge, of Mr. Smith in com- 
petition with his, 
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* Burke's Works, 4to. Edition, Vol. ii. P. 41, 42. 
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«* In this fevered soil” he continues, “* in this burning climate, 
our system of slavery is one of necessity; for I believe we could not 
exist under another; but what folly, what contradiction, to attempt to 
combine with such a system the principles and government of a coun- 
try whose very soil (the very soil of which) is so impregnated with 
the essential qualities of liberty, that slavery has but to touch it, and 
to die. With these notions I have felt no repugnance at enforcing, on a 
late occasion, the Spanish law; and if, as far as my own conduct is con- 
cerned, I have any regret on the subject, it is only that its force was 
not sooner employed.” | 


We entertain the same opinion with Mr. Smith, that slavery 
is essential to the existence of our West India colonies; but we 
differ from him toto celo, in his conclusion that a free press 
cannot be safely established in a country where slavery is tole- 
rated. Indeed, Mr. Smith goes much farther with his argument, 
and, apparently, losing sight of the immediate subject of discus- 
sion, a free press, for the moment, widens his objection, and 
contends that British laws cannot be admitted into such a coun- 
try. How comes it, then, that the experiment has been tried 
in other of our West India islands, where, instead of confirming 
the conclusion drawn by Mr, Smith, instead of proving the 
validity of his objection, it has been productive of the fullest 
success, and has tended materially to increase the prosperity of 
the settlements, and the happiness of their inhabitants? And, 
indeed, if we mistake not egregiously, this was the case in the 
very island in which Mr. Smith himself held an official and a 
judicial situation ! ! As to the pretty figure of slavery expiring in 
the land of liberty, when reduced to the standard of plain com- 
mon-sense, itis nothing more nor less than this ; that, by the Bri- 
tish law, slavery is forbidden in England ; but does it follow, that 
the British law may not be established in a West Indian Island 
because slavery is allowed there? And, if it do not follow, as 
a necessary consequence, and that it does not, reason asserts, 
and experience supports the assertion, all that Mr, Smith has 
said on this subject, is mere vague, empty declamation. Verba 
et voces, preetereaque nihil. We could easily perceive, with- 
out the formal declaration, at the close of the last sentence in 
the passage quoted above, that the Oidor regretted extremely 
that he had ever suffered the inhabitants of Trinidad to speak 
or to write at all upon the subject of the introduction of British 
laws. We are not in the least surprized that he should feel so 
sore upon the question. If British laws were once established 
there would be no Chief Oidor, no Alcalde del Crimen, no Fiscal, 
and very few, we should suppose, of those multifarious fees,. 
which, in a comparatively short space of time, have put many 
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thousands of pounds into the pocket of the judge! However 
upright a man’s mind may be, interests like these are well-cal- 
culated to give it a biass, upon such a question as this. Whigs 
‘are but men, and, like other men, are fallible beings. We 
shall suffer this whig to speak still further for himself. 

“ We have often heard of garbled extracts. I abhor garbled 
constitutions, particularly where the garbling ‘is in essentials. 
Torture may be abolished, and the Spanish code may not only 
not be injured, it may be improved by its abolition.” ‘The 
abolition of torture is as much a garbling of the Spanish laws 
as the abolition of the restrictions upon the press would be, 


and as the one is justified by the improvement which it imparts: 


to the general system, so surely may the other be justified on 
the same principle. But a Whig, it seems, is only a friend to 
the press, where it answers his own immediate purpose 3 for 
Mr. Smith adds, 


‘* But the relaxation of its wholsome restrictions, or the partial trans- 
planting of the principles of a free goverument, whose practice is cal- 
culated only fora people universally free, toa race consisting of a 
few despots and a multitude of slaves,” (as Mr. Smith is not a slave 
himself, it is to be presumed that he is a despot, for he admits of no 
other distinctions in the island, though they are a strange kind of 
despots, it must be confessed, who dare not discuss the expediency 
and propriety of addressing their sovereign for the introduction of the 
benefits of the British Constitution into their country, without sub- 
jecting themselves to arbitrary fines and imprisonment!) ‘* and that 
too only in favour of the former, must equally tend to produce the 
mischtevous consequences of turbulence, and its attendant anarchy, 
among the free class, and to expose the slave to the miseries of an 
uurestrained tyranny. That press which is closed by the policy of 
the colonies against the enslaved and degraded classes of the commu- 

ity, ought not, under a pretended claim of British rights, to be opened 
to the privileged class, as anengineto weaken the authority, or paralize 
(palsy) the energy of the government. It is, moreover, contrary to 
common sense and common humanity, it is above all contrary to the 

Iden rule of our religion,” (quere, what golden rule does the Oidor 
mean?) “* that he who refuses to another any liberty at al}, should 
insist for himself exclusively on the enjoyment of every freedom per- 
mitted by a government under which the condition of slavery has no 
existence,” 


If there were any truth at all in this strange notion, it would 
follow that, either they who are born slaves should be made 
free, or that those who were born free should be made slaves. 
But, in fact, it is neither true nor false, for it is arrant non- 
sense, or, as Mr. Smith would probably say, trash, mere trash. 
The inhabitants of Trinidad, no doubt, are sensible of the weight 
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of their obligation to their new judge, for calling them despots, 
while he is strenuously exerting his pen and ‘sf power to de- 
prive them of all the essentials of freedom. ‘The Oidor persists 
ii His assertion, and with as much gravity as if the truth of it 
were self-evident, that, by a free press, the slave would be ex- 
posed to the miseries of an unrestrained tyranny; though he 
does not condescend to enter into the least e splanation of the 
process by which this extraordinary effect is to be produced, 
aid though the supposition, as it ; appears to us, is as Contrary to 
conmion sense, as the whole train of his reasoning on this 
extraordinary subject. ‘To contend that the governme “nt should 
have the same authority over the masters,as the masters have 
ovet their slaves, (and his arguinent leads to this) is to main- 
tain, that where there are some slaves in an island, there ought 
‘ohe no freemen! But the Weakness visible in this letter, is 
not the worst part of it; it is replete with matter strongly 
nett with indiscretion, to use po harsher tem, and pregnant 
ith the very coriséquences which the author assigns to a free 
pte ss In the colonies ; that a judg e should talk of natural righis 
in a state of society, where, as he ought to know, none but 
political or conventional rights can possibly be recognized, would 
excite our astonishment, if we did not know in what school he 
had been trained and disciplined. Such language, however, as pre- 
vails throughout this letter, i is calculated to. do two-fold mischief ; 
to excite among one Class of PEP yle that very * turbulence an 
anarchy,” which the writer so stron gly deprecates, and to raise in 
the mind of another class those sentiments of indignation and 
disgust, which lead to altercation and discord. Nay, unless 
are inisinformed, these very effects have heen already pro- 
dad ed, and a colony which, under the beneficent influence of 
British laws, and a corresponding government, might be ren- 
dered fertile, prosperous, and happy, seeins destined to be the 
constant victun of a crooked, unsettled, and mistaken, policy. 
fadeed, there is nothing whic hi seems to us to be less understood 
m this country, than a right system of colonial policy. In the 
econial department, (we speak not of the present moment) 
the most £TOss ignoranc e has been betrayed, the most 
egregious blunders have been committed. Powers, ihe 
most contradictory aud inconsistent, have been issued; the 
nillitary and the ¢i vil authorities have, by these means, been occa- 
sionally put in opposition each to the other, instead of cv-ope- 
rating, as they always ought, for the general good ; and orders 
have been sometimes given, teoiapeuble with the existing 
aw ; of the colony, without any attempt so to new-madel the 
laws, as to render them compattoic with the orders which it has 
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been deemed necessary to issue. The executive government 
of the country ought most seriously and deliberately to consider 
the internal state of our various colonies, on which the national 
commerce and prosperity so materially depend; the form and 
alministration of their respective governments ; the nature and 
execution of their laws. Where practicable, an uniform sys- 
tem for the government of the whole should be formed, into 
which as great a portion as possible of the spirit of the British 
jaws and constitution should be infused, all the benefits. of 
which should be freely imparted to our colonists, subject only 
to such modifications as the peculiar genius and habits of the 
people, and other local circumstances, may be found, after due 
inquiry, imperatively te demand. Special care, too, should be 
taken, to appoint to situations of trust and importanee, in our 
colonies, ‘such men only as are uninfected with injurious preju- 
dices. In short, patronage should be sacrificed to principle, and 
public services, or known abilities to render them, should rise 
superior to private attachments, and personal friendships. With 
a political system so moulded, and with an exercise of patronage 
so guarded, our colonies could not fail to prosper, nor could 
our colonists fail to be happy. But this, we are concerned to 
observe, is not the case at present; and hence that discord 
and discontent which have too frequently manifested themselves ; 
and which, in the particular case of ‘Trinadad, which has led 
us to direct our present attention to the subject, promises to be 
‘attended with their usual baneful effects. 

‘Towards the conclusion of his letter to the Governor, Mr. 
Smith briefly re-siates his view of the Spanish law, and of the 
Spanish practice, on the subject of the Press. ‘That law is now 
before our readers, (for to the article which he quotes, and to 
that alone, be specifically confines his defence) who will be ena- 
bled to decide for themselves, how far it can justify his conduct 
to Gallagher. For our part, we are decidedly of opinion that it 
uffords him no justification at all, because Gallagher must be 
supposed not to have worked without a special licence from 
the King’s representative in the island ; for the destruction of 
the paper itself by fre, cannot, cither in law or in equity, deprive 
him of the privilege which: it conferred, so long as he could 
prove the fact, as ‘he offered to do, by credible witnesses ; 
and further, because he was fined and imprisoned without the 
observance of any legal form, without any trial, without being 
heard in his own defence, and for an offence which the only 
ato who was competent to speak to it peremptorily denied to 
mve been committed. We allude to the insolent answer said to 
Ve given to Mr. Newman, the Alguazil Mayor, and who appears, 
siso’ to be the Provost Marshal, for Mr. Smith always so styles . 
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him, although Newman, in this business, acted solely in the 
former capacity, as it appears from the signature to his letters ; 
which answer Mr. Smith constantly represents as having been 
the offence for which Gallagher was punished. It will be for a 
higher tribunal to decide between the parties. | Whether Gal- 
lagher will be advised to bring an action for false imprisonment 
in the court of King’s Bench, or to refer the matter to the 
Privy Council, Mr. Smith’s plea of justification, undek the Spa- 
nish law, will be equally brought to the test. We are not 
friendly, we confess, to prosecutions of this nature, but where 
a judge labours under so radical a mistake respecting a most 
important part of his judicial duty as Mr. Smith, on the pre- 
sent occasion, so obviously appears to us to have done, it is essen- 
tial, on every account, that the matter should be brought to a 
right understanding, and that a competent authority should so 
settle the mode of proceeding, in similar cases in future, that it 
may not be subject to misconception or mistake. 

The Spanish law, as has been seen, left it to the council of 
the Indies, the President of which of course represented the 
King, for it is a ridiculous misconception of Mr. Smith’s that 
the licence came immediately “ from the King in Council,” but 
it has been, he tells us, the practice of the government, to 
appoint a censor, but we do not understand whether the censor 
be appointed as a substitute for the licence, or as an additional 
precaution. The words were, “ no printer can werk without 
a licence from the King in Council, but that in the colonies the 
practice of the government is to appoint a censor, as the prac- 
tice now prevails in our eastern governments, at the same time 
that it grants the licence.” It is not easy to understand 
whether he means to limit the practice of the double precaution 
to the East Indies, or to extend it to the colonies in the West 
fudies also. As to our East Indian colonies, they are a distinct 
empire, and, as at present constituted, governed, for very 
obvious reasons, on principles wholly distinct from. those by 
which all our other colonial possessions are regulated. They, 
therefore, cannot be made, by any ingenuity, to bear, in the 
most remoie degree, upon the. question here at issue. But if 
such have been the practice in our West India islands, as to 
grant a licence, and to appoint a censor also, we can ouly say, 
that our colonial legislators have greatly improved on the tyranny 
of the Spanish Law; and that they must not plead that law in 
their own justification. Governor Hislop, it is added, adopted 
a more lenient system, “ and instead of subjecting the press 
generally to constant and previous inspection, only interdicted 
the continued discussion of some particular subject which 
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fippeared to hin calculated to disturb the public tranquillity.* 
For ourselves, with all our respect for the governor, we would 
rather be subjected to a positive defined legi il restriction, than 
to the arbitrary caprice of any individual on earth. We cannot 
sufficiently express our astonishment at a wig who can thus 
publiely declare his preference of the latter over the former. 
More lenient, forsooth! strange notions of lenity must this 
transatlantic judge entertain. From such lenity, may Bri- 
tish laws ever preserve us! — But the question for consideration 
here, is not whether one practice be more lenient than another ; 
but whether they both have the authority of law. Surely, Mr. 
Smith need not be told, that, in his capac ity of judge, the law, 
and the law only, must be his guide, as it only can be his justi- 
fication, He is no legislator: he cannot alter, correct, modify, 
or change, the law, in any degree. The law which he has 
quoted points out the only legal modes of proceeding; among 
which the practice in question is not to be found; we must, 
therefore, unless there be some other law to sanction it, and tf 
there be, it was Mr. Smith’s duty to produce it, insist that it is 
iNegal, and, being we, whether it he more lenient or more severe, 
than the other mode of proceeding, neither the governor nor 
the judge can have any right to pursue it. Indeed, the Spanish 
law limits its pr ecautionary regulations to the special licence, so 
that the government of ‘Trinidad have no power even to appoint 
a censor. Whatever may be the practice in other colonics, it 
cannot have any reference to the inhabitants of that settlement, 

which is now governed, exclusively, by Spanishlaws. [t would 
be most curious, rane to see the introduction of a practice, 

not warranted by these Jaws, on the ground that it prevailed in 
other British colonies, by a man who reprobates the very notion 
of a garbled constitution. 

In order, however, to quiet the minds of the people, we 
suppose, Mr. Smith assures them, “ it was not the intention 
of colonel ‘Tolley and myself to carry our controul over the 
press one step further. We only forbade the further insertion of 
matter relative to a change of laws, by which the public mind 
was at that time greatly and wnnccessarily agitated.” 

But is Mr. Smith really so ignorant of human nature, as to 
believe that such an assurance can have any effect in tranquil- 
lizing the minds, and in quieting the apprehensions, of persons 
who are a larmed, and justly alarmed, at the exercise of a 
power to deprive a British subject of his liberty and property, 
by an arbitrary mandate, without a trial, and without a defence ? 
{t ¢annot be. Where the power exists, the occasional limita- 
tion of it, by the will of an individua 1, can neither afford 
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security, nor inspire confidence, It is a despotism, the aboli- 
tion of which the inhabitants of Trinidad are called upon, by 
every virtuous feeling which can animate the human heart, to 
use their utmost efforts, under the sage controul of loyalty and 
law, to procure. If they do not so exert themselves, they are 
worthy, not to command slaves, but to obey despots. 

How far the public mind was unnecessarily agitated at the 
period in question, by the efforts made to obtain this release 
froin the tyranny and the folly of the Spanish laws, it is not 
for us to decide. The agitation, however, we conclude, must 
have been as much imputable to those who, with Mr. Smith, 
opposed this beneficial change, as to those who approved it. 
And they must have been, at least, as culpable, who wrote para- 
graphs in Gallagher's paper reflecting on the system of british 
jurisprudence, as they who wrote in defence of it; and we 


suspect that the whole British public will concur with us in 


our conclusion, that the most culpable party was the chief 
Midor himself, who, as Gallagher declares, ordered him to 
insert the first, and punished him for printing the last. 

Mr. Smith, at the close of his letter, treats with great levity 
the fret of Gallagher's imprisonment, and would fain persuade 
us that it has little or nothing to do with the que stion of a free 
press. He represents Gallagher’s conduct, in his own way, 
aud gives it, of course, his own colouring ; and he takes cr 
° hiinself for not having exercised “ the utmost seventh. 4 
the law, which would have justified the judge, ” as he says, 

ven in the sending him out of the colony.” Until we sec 
the 1 law which inflicts such a punishment for such an offenee, 
we shall not dispute the point with him ; but, from the expe- 
rience which, in the course of this investigation, we have hac, 
of his mode of interpreting Spanish law, we cannot pin our 
legal faith upon his sleeve, nor ascribe to him he ‘gal infi Ulibility. 
* The passions of ignorant men have been greatly infil uned,” 
says Mr. Sinith, “ by a comparison of these proceeding $ with 
what they fancy would be the case if what they call English 
laws, aud which they do not understand, prevailed here. I 
shall not swell this letter by any discussion on this point, 
neither shall t fill, my paper with quotations from English law- 
writers. 1 shall simply take the libe rty of referring your excel- 
lency, if vou have any curiosity on the subject, to Blackstone’s 
Commentaries, Vol. 4. C. 20. which treats of summary convic- 
tions, and in the third division of which you will find the 
subject fully discussed in the exposition of the practice of 
superior courts in the punishment of contempts by the process 
of attachment. 
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This triumphant appeal to the authority of a whig eommen- 
tator on our laws, must surely have been, in the confidence, if 
not with the knowledge, that no copy of his commentaries was 
to be found in the governor’s library. For, certainly, he could 
not easily have referred to a writer, less calculated to defend “ the 
motives and principles” as well as the conduct, of Mr. Smith, in 
relation to Gallagher. By a reference to the specified chapter, 
the governor would have found the well-known dictum of 
Seneca, which the judge seems to have entirely overlooked, 
or, at least, to have totally disregarded ; 

“* Qui statuit aliquid, parte inaudita allera, 
« ZEguum licet statuit, non eqguns juit. 

As to the third division of that chapter, which treats specifi- 
cally of contempts of court, punishable by attachment, it 
will not serve Mr. Smith’s purpose, unless he can make out, 
what he had not made out, that the offence imputed was a 
real violation of the Spanish law, and that all the forms of the 
Spanish law had been observed by him in his proceedings. 
But, even then, he has overlooked one most material circum- 
stance, which had not escaped the attention of these “ ignorant 
men,’ whose notions he treats with sovereign contempt; 
namely, that, if English laws had prevailed in Trinidad, the 
offence for which Gallagher was punished would have been no 
offence at all; or rather, the offence could not have been com- 
mitted; for no judge could have issued the order which gave 
rise to the insolent answer. 

Waving all these objections, conclusive as they are, Mr. 
Smith’s appeal will not avail him much. For, even by the 
summary mode of proceeding by attachment, the object of it, 
as stated by the commentator himself, is to bring the party 
before the court; his words are, “ this process of attachment 
is merely intended to bring the party into court; and, when 
there, he must either stand committed, or put in bail, in order 
to answer, upon oath, to such interrogatories as shall be adminis- 
tered to him, for the better information of the court, with 
respect to the circumstances of the contempt. These interro- 
gatories are in the nature of a charge or accusation, and must, 
by the course of the court, be exhibited within the first four 
days; and, if any of the interrogatories is improper, the defen- 
dant may refuse to answer it, and move the court to have it 
struck out. If the pasty can clear himself upon oath, he is 
discharged.” | 

Now, Ict any one compare this mode of proceeding with the 
mode adopted by Mr. Smith, in Gallagher’s case, and discover, 
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if he can, any possible ground for justifying the latter by the 
former. Even, in this summary mode of proceeding, the Br 
tish laws provide the party accused with the opportunity of 
self-defence, and al! the means of self-justification. Gallagher 
offered to put in bail; but the judge treated the offer with such 
contempt, that he scarcely deigned to notice it; his laconic 
answer was, “ the party will remain in gaol,” not, as the Eng- 
lish law provides, till he answer interrogatories upon oath, with 
respect to the circumstances of the contempt; not till he shall 
have justified himself by such answers ; but “ till he has mani- 
tested his contrition to the satisfaction of those by whom he has 
been committed.” 

There is no analogy between the process of attachment by 
our courts, and the arbitrary punishment of Gallacher. Ail 
that can be proved by the reference is, that by the British law 
contempts of court are punishable in a summary way; but the 
inference, that, if they had been established in Trinadad, at 
the ume, Gallagher would have _experie? need the sume punish- 
ment, is founded on false premises, and 1s utterly at variance 
with fact and with reason. Besides, the power of granting 
attachments for contempt does not, of necessity, or of course, 
belong to a court of justice; it must be of long standimyg, of 
immemorial usage, which gives it the foree and auth ority of 
common law. Such is the ground on which the power rests in 
this country. 

There is another important omission in Mr. Smith’s defence 
of himself; the law which he has produced for his justification 
only provides a punishment for printers and booksellers in 
whose possession books shall be found, printed withouta special 
licence ; the punishment is fine, and a forfeiture of the printing 
materials. But here the law stops. It does not tell us how 
that fine is to be levied, nor what punishment follows the non- 
payment. of it. It does not say how the presses are to be 
seized, nor whether, in case of resistance, the party offending 
ean be punished by arbitrary commitment for an indefinite 
term. Yet these are the points on which Mr. Smith was speci- 
tically called to justify himself; and therefore he ought to have 
produced the authority upon which he acted. W ithout such 
authority, his defence, even were it not defective in so many 
other respects, would be miserably incomplete, and most unsa- 
tisfactory to a British readers . We must suppose, indeed, 
that the law is not silent on. this head; and that there must be 
an adequate power vested in a court for enforcing obedience 
to its lawful sentences; but it was necessary to prove, in a 
question of this kind, aot-only the positive existence of such 
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power, but. the extent to which it may be lawfully carried, and 
the mode in which it is to be exercised. 

fu conclusion, Mr. Smith declares his firm resolution to dis- 
appoint the expectations of those who may seek to promote 
disunion between him and the Governor, And he confidently 
asserts that no contest between them will ever arise, on a point 
of authority. If any difference should occur, by the 
infringement of the governor on the “* high and independent 
authority” vested in the judge, the latter would quietly submit, 
and his  remonstrance would be found only in a_ plain aud 
temperate garb at the foot of the throne.” ‘This is, assuredly, 
a very proper disposition of mind for a judge to cherish and 
preserve. Whether Mr. Smith’s remonstrances have been 
dressed in that'decent garb, we are not. prepared to say ; but 
remonstrances, we waderstand, of vast bulk, have been forwarded 
to the secretary of state for the colonial department. What the 
precise ground of his difference with the Governor may be, we 
pretend not to know, but that the Governor disapprov ed of his 
proceedings, during his absence, we have some reason to believe. 
A dinner was given at ‘Trinidad, after his return, by the gen- 
tlemen who had signed the petition for the introduction of bri- 
tish laws, which had given such offence to Mr. Smith, at which 
the Governor was present, but to which the judge was not 
invited. As fawas this circumstance may be consrdered as an 
indication of opinion, they are likely to differ radi ‘ally upon a 
point the most important to the welfare and interests of the 
colony. 

We have thus given our honest opinion on this extraordi- 
nary case. We believe Mr. Smith tobe in the wrong: we 
think that he has exercised an authority which the law did not 
vest in him ; and we have frankly said so.. We-have neither 
interest in, nor prejudice on, the question. Ace‘dental circum- 
stances first brought the affairs of Trinidad under our cogni- 
zance ; we have never since lost sight of them, nor shall we 
ever be inattentive to the interests of that colony. But the 
case before us, involving some general considerations of great 
Jegal and political importance, and one of the parties holding a 
high situation of trust and confidence, we have felt it to be our 
peculiar duty to enter upon it somewhat at large, and, to give it 
our best attention. ‘the result of our examination we have 
fairly laid before our readers, and we shall be highly gratified 
if the effect should be, a solemm decision on the question by 4 
competent tribunal, and the ultimate establishment of British 
laws in the island of Trinidad. : 
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Since the preeeding pages were written, we have received 
some private letters from ‘Lrinidad, and several newspapers, hy 
which we are concerned to find that the apprehensions, which 
Mr. Smith’s conduct excited in our minds, have already proved 
to have been but too well founded. He is now at open variance 
not only with the Governor, but with the Cabildo, the Council, 
and nearly the whole body of white inhabitants in the colony ; 
whiJe the niulattoes, who have taken the hint which he gave 
them in his letter, have stepped forth to assert their natural 
rights, and to chain an equal shere of political power and conse-~ 
quence, with the white inhabitants of the island. 

‘They have drawn up a petition to the king, and as the 
governor, Who seems to have more practical wisdom, and a 
much greater portion of good sense, than the chief oider and 
his scanty band of followers, did not give it the countenance 
which the ardent spirits of these “ children of the sun” led 
them to expect, they have deputed one of their own tawny 
tribe to come to England and present the petition in propria 
persorn€; a large sum of moncy having been subscribed 
for the purpose of defraying the expence of his voyage ; thus is 
that scene of “ turbulence and anarchy,” which Mr. Smith 
predicted already opened upon the hapless inhabitants of 
‘Trmidad. But it requires no great penetration or sagacity 
to make a mana prophet, the fulfilment of whose predictions 
depends, in a great measure, upon himself. That this tawny 
delegate will mect with supporters in this country, from those 
enthusiasts, who deem it meritorous to send to Africa in search 
of objects of charity, and who will debate for eight and forty 
hours on the sin of telling a lie, in order to prevent a man 
from incurring the guilt of murder, we, unfortunately, have 


‘but little doubt, But let these inhuman Philanthopists bear 


in mind, that they have a lesson before them in the massacres 
of St. Domingo and Guadaloupe, which originated, precisely 
in the same cause,---the assertion of their natural rights by the 
mulattoes,---a doctrine imported from Revolutionary France; 
having vindicated these rights, the mulattoes murdered the 
whites; and then the negroes, profiting by their instructions, 
murdered them. Such was the natural course of things at 
St. Domingo. At Guadaloupe, there happened to be a com- 
mander, Rechepanse, who had studied, under Buonzparte, 
the best mode of opposing the murderous champions of 
natural rights. By his vigorous measures, he succecded in 
checking the progress of this destructive plague, but poet till 
after a long and most sanguinary conflict, which was marked 
by circumstances of the most atrocious cruelty by the advocates 
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for emancipation, and which annihilated the third of the whole 
population of the island. If this lesson be not sufiicient to 
deter the enthusiasts in question from encouraging the notable 
plans of reform to which the great and disinterested enemy 
of British laws has given birth ; 3 at least it must a bene- 
ficially on the minds of our ministers, and make them ¢ lecidedly 
oppose all these wild and visionary schemes. 
it is very well for people in this country to sit down and argue, 
theoretically, on the i injustice of making the distinctions of colour 
the criterion of political distinctions. But legislators must 
consider what effect such reasoning and its consequences must 
produce on the minds and feelings of the white inhabitants 
of our colonies, who are most to be affected hy these plans of 
reform. Every one who has ae knowledge at all of the 
manners and customs of the East is acqui ainted with the 
inveterate prejudice rooted in the minds of the natives, respect- 
ing the distinction of casts. Equally strong is the prejudice 
im the West Indies against negroes and their tawny descendants. 
Men would feel themselves degraded by sitting m the same 
company with them. We may rail, as much as we please, 
against the prevalence of this prejudice ; we may allege, ag 
an example against it, the harmony which prevails between 
a leading phil: unthropist and his black pupils at Clapham; 
jn short, we may prove iterroneous and irational, by all the 
Tules of logic ;---but still it prevails; and, as Mr. Burke so 
philosophically has said, ‘* we do not mean to commend the 
superior morality oi this feeling, which may have as much 
pride as virtue in it, but we cannot alter the nature of man. 
‘The fact is so.” Not only can we not effect a charge in the 
feelings and opinions of our colonists, but we have no right 
to violate those feelings. Let our ministers then be on their 
guard, and not, by affording countenarce to the description of 
persons in question, and to their fine-spun schemes of philan- 
thropie reform, run the risk of producing in Trinidad the 
same scenes of turbulence, anarchy, and bloodshed, which 
have laid waste the plains of St. Domingo and Guadaloupe, 
converting affluence into poverty, comfort into wretchedness, 
and fertility into barrenness. 
Two acts which Mr. Smith has committed, in one of his 
judicial characters, we know not which, nor is it material, 
have been publicly disapproved by the cabildo, the coun- 
cil, and the governor. ‘The first was a threat to send a Mr. 
Montrichard, a magistrate, to gaol; and the last, the actual 
commitment of a Mr, Sablich, a respectable marebant, to the 
eomunon prison. In the first case, the excuse of the oidor 
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was, that he did not know that Mr. Montrichard was a magis- 
trate; this he stated in a letter to the governor, which was read 
to the cabildo, who had taken up the business with becoming 
earnestness, and who regarded such an apology as sufhcient. 
But the judge seems to have thought an apology derogatory to 
his high and varied character; and the proceedings of the 
eabildo having been published, he thought proper to deny 
having made any apology whatever. In the first place, the 
plea was a very insuflicient one; and in the second, the idea 
that the offence uid not require an apology, could only have 
entered the miud intoxicated with a plenitude of power, and, 
from the habitual exercise of it, rising superior to controul, 
and spurning the tramme!s of contradiction. 

The case of Mr. Sablich was very diiferent. It appears, as 
far as we can collect the particulars from the paper before us, 
that this gentleiman’s affairs had been materially embarrassed by 
the dreadful fire at Port of Spain, which destroyed effects of 
his and his partner’s;'a Mr. Dietienthaller, to the amount of 
$0,000 dollars. Actions were, in consequence, entered against 
them tor the recovery of about 16,000 dollars, by some of their 
creditors in one of Mr. Smith’s courts. ‘The defendants, upow 
this, gave in a list of debts due to them, to the amount of 
double the demands upon them ; and desired that their creditors 
would select such of the debts as they Judged to be best, for 
the liquidation of their claims. In this stage of the business, the 
following notice was published by the court. | 

“* By order of his Honor the Chief Oidor, made in the several suits 
pendiag in his tribunal against.A. Sablich and Sablich and Dieftfenthal- 
ler, notice is hereby given to the several debtors of the said detendants, 
either by bond, notes, or open account, that they have voluntarily sur- 
rendered the same into the tribunal, in part satisfaction of the several 
demands against them, which have been delivered to W. H. Burnley, 
ksq.* as the Deposiiario of the Court, for collection thereof ; the seve- 
ral perscus who are indebted to the said defendants, unless they are 





* The office of Depositario is something like that of receiver in 
our Court of Chancery, but with this difference, that the latter ts 
compelled to pay what sums he receives into the Bank of England, 
whereas the former keeps shem in his own hands. Hence the Spa- 
nish law requires that the person who is appointed Depositario, should 
give real security, to a considerable amount, for his responsibility, But 
though Mr. Smith is such an inveterate stickler fer Spanish law, it 
does not appear ‘hat he has complied with its positive injunction, in 
this instance ; for we believe that he has exacied no security whatever 
from Mr. B:-rnley ; although it is probable, if things go on in the same 
train for a lite time longer, that that gentieman may have property 


— hands to the enormous amount of a million and a half of 
ars. 
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paid within the month, us no farther indulgence from circumstances, 
can be granted, By the Court, 
« J. Grosrer, Dep. Reg. 
“* Court House, May 29, 1810.” 


On the appearance of this notice, the defendants published 
a statement of facts, in the papers, from which we have col- 
lected the above particulars. They complain of the errors 
in the ofhcial notice, and deny having assigned over all the 
debts due to them for the liquidation of demands, greatly 
inferior in amount. In consequence of this statement, it appears, 
Mr. Smith committed Sablich to the common gaol for an 
indefinite term, and in the same summary way in w hich he had 
before committed Gallagher. It must here be observed, that 
the original gaol having been reduced to ashes, in the late 
fire, the place now adapted to that purpose is a mere 
receptacie for criminals ; and has no kind of accommodation 
for other prisoners. Now, the Spanish law expressly requires, 
that the place of confinement should, in a certain degree, 
be suited to the rank which the prisoner holds in society, and 
forbids the judges to commit persons of respectaility, on any 
account, or for any crime, to the common or public | enol. On 
this ground, the cabildo with the governor for their president, 
and the council, too, interfered, and they prononnced the commit: 
ment of Mr, Sablich to be illegal. The consequence Was, that 
Mr. Sablich was liberated ; and both parties have referre nd the 
matter to the secretary of state, whose duty it is now to decide 
between them, 

Mr. Sinith, it is understood, has complained most bitterly 
of the cabildo, declaring that they have voted, on this oc casion, 
contrary to their sentiments, and modestly requesting, that 
he may be empowered to examine them all; and that the 
house, in which they presumed to declare his conduct illegal, may 
be---hear it, ye whigs, with astonishment !---levelled withi 
the graund ! \% Had we not known in what quarter of the globe 
Trinidad was situated, we should really, from this specimen 
of judicial moderation, have mistaken it tor the capital of the 
Turkish empire. Mr. ‘Smith, in his inaugural speech, furnished 
an admirable lesson to others, which he would do wi fT to study 
himself. © He who claims the protection of the Laws’ (and, 
a fortiori, he who is appointed to administer them,) ‘ let him 
look well that himse/f pay due obedience to all which those 
Jaws oydain.” 

qT he judge who is such a determined enemy to the introduc- 
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* ‘When such is Mr. Smith's notion ‘of decency and temperance, we 
need not be Inuch surprized at his ideas of daw and justice ! 
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tion of English laws into the island of Trinidad, had formed, 
or, at least, promulgated, an cyinion, flowing from a very 
natural, if not a very correct, source, that the majority of 
the inhabitants were as mimical to it as himself. ‘The gover- 
nor adopted the most efficacious means for ascertaining this 
fact; and the result was, that an immense majority of the 
inhabitants were favourable to the measure. ‘The judge now 
took another course, and censured the governor for having 
recourse to this method of learning the sentiments of the 
inhabitants, which he compared to the votes extorted from the 
people of France, for raising Buonapate to the dignity of 
emperor. We should have thought, indeed, that he might 
have found, in some other proceedings at Trinidad, a much 
closer resemblance to the public acts of the Corsican. Be 
this as it mav, the situation of the colony is rendered critical 
by the intemper rate and unpopular conduct of the chief oidor, 
who is now at issue with all the other authorities in the island. 
The government must decide which is right; their decision 
must be speedy; and we trust it will prove efficacious. Let 
them grant the prayer of the colonists for British laws; let them 

annihilate the code of tyranny; let them revoke a commission 
full-fraught with contradictory, vexatious, and exhorbitant, not 
to say tllegal, powers, and then, and the ‘n only, will they succeed 
in) fixing, on a permanent basis, the peace, prosperity, and 
happiness, of a very loyal and deserving portion of British 
subjects. 
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A Series of Discourses on the principles of religious belies, as coi- 
nected with hiaman happuiess and unprovement. By the Rey. 
Robert Morchead, M.A. of Baliol College, Oxford. © Third 
Edition. Constable and Co, Edinburgh. 1809. 


Yur! the third edition of a volume of sermons in the short 
space of nine months, and this, too, without the aid of evan- 
gelical pretension, or the patronage of the Missionary Society ! 
But the thing, after all, is not wholly unaccountable ;---the 
volume has been patronized by the Edinburgh Review j---a 
journal which, we are sorry to say it, has by far too inuch 
influence upon the taste and judgment of our countrymen at 
large, and leads them to implicit approbation in other inatters, 
Wwe fear, than the pious exercise of sermon-reading. We are 
not so narrow-minded, however, as to have resolved to condemn 
Mr. Morechead’s Discourses, merely because the Edinburgh 
Reviewers have praised them; but we shall be so frank as to tell 
Lim, that such praise will not supersede examination on cur part, 
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or extract from us one encomium that the native merit of those 
discourses does not claim and justify. “ Nullius addictus, &c.” 
shail ever be a sacred maxim with us ; and we have expressed 
our sentiments with too much freedom relative to the principles 
of our Northern brethre., to leave it supposable that we should 
make an exception in their favour. Still we do not feel con- 
scious of any persuasion that the religious opinions and predi- 
lections of the Scottish critics are not in unison with our own, 
for, in the whole course of their popular career, they have wisely 
refrained from committing themselves upon theological aahjoct, 
and, except in one or two instances, have never introduced : 
sermon into their journal, but for the sake of laughing at its 
author. It was our general distrust of every thing that is re- 
commended by them, that excited our suspicions relative to the 
cordial reception which was bestowed upon the volume be fore 
us. © There must be something bad in these sermons,” said 
one of the most elderly and experienced of our corps ; “ they 
must be calculated for the propagation of bad political princi- 
ples; they must be devoted to cherish the feelings, and streng- 
then the hopes, of a party. We must, therefore, subject them 
to a severe scrutiny, for it is not right that poison should be 
administered under the semblance of food for the soul. ‘Timeo 
Danaos et dona ferentes.” 

With such views, and under such impressions, did we lay 
hold of these sermons---a prejudiced state of mind we confess, 
and not very consentient with the functions of a reviewer ; but, 
although we wish not to extol our own candour ahd fairne: SS, we 
are sincere when we declare that we were deiighted, and 
most agreeably surprized, when we found that we had suspected 
without reason, and assumed, or were about to assume, defen- 
sive weapons where no xttack was meditated. Leaving it, then, 
as athing vet to be accounted for, why these Hiscourees met 
with so much grace in the eyes ef the Edinburgh Reviewers, we 
shall go on, now that we have read them, to tell how we were 
pleased with their matter and manner. 

The general vier sion that was left upon our minds, from 
even a second reading of them, was that of earnestness and 
cordnility, on ihe part of the author, relative to the great ends 
of all preaching, “ religious belief and social happiness.” The 

cast of thought that pervades his Sermons is, accordingly, cal- 
culated rather to allay animosity, and to generate forbearance and 
charity, than to expound those difficult tenets in doctrine, and 
illustrate those obscure points of faith, upon which heresies 
have been engrafted, and from which the worst passions of 
met have exuacted outriment. It seems, indeed, to have 
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struck Mr. M. as it has often struck us, that, as neither the 
virtue nor happiness of mankind depends upona clear com- 
prehension of certain speculative points in technical theology, 
it would be well to consign them to a deeper oblivion, or at 
least, to let them fall into a more general disuetude than they 
have heretofore experienced. We beg it to be understood, that 
we here allude merely to those vexatious and issueless questions 
that took their origin from the schools, in those bad times, 
when every possible subject of religious controversy, whether 
cognizable or not by human understanding, was proposed as a 
theme for sophistry to the pert ana graceless academic, or as a 
trial of polemical talent to the presunptuous theologian. ‘To 
that unsanctified quarter, as well as to the too sublime philosophy 
of Plato, may we trace several of the long-agitated topics m 
school divinity, which have so often set Christians by the ears, 
aud disfigured their history with schism, persecution, and 
bloodshed. Ave there not a thousand duties of incalculable 
importance to society to be explained andenforced? Are there 
not a thousand sources of comfort and consolation in religion 
to be opened and exhibited tothe human being? Are there 
not a thousand hopes dear to the finest feelings of the heart 
to be encouraged and confirmed, that men whose functions 
point directly to these great objects should waste their own 
talents, and deceive the expectations of their readers and 
hearers, by a pedantic display of controversial antithesis, or in 
attempting to invest with light what God has been pleased to 
shroud in darkness? With pleasure, therefore, do we recom- 
mend, because it is with pleasure and advantage that every 
person must read, all plain and sensible discourses on religi: us 
subjects. In the region of metaphysics we expect, aud of 
course tolerate, ingenious speculation, however useless and 
fantastical: but in those awful concerns, which respect the 
present and future welfare of immortal beings, there is no 
room for the extravagances of imagination.- Our Saviour 
never entered into fine disquisitions to recommend godliness ; 
nor attempted to secure a foundation for good works upon the 
ground of abstruse and difficult doctrines. Nor was it until 
religion had left the heart among Christians, and abandoned 
the direction of it to pride and ambition, that they transferred 
their attention from what she taught them to do, to ascertain 
what they fancied she required them to believe. 

Before presenting our readers with a few extracts from these 
sermons, we have shortly to say, respecting the style and com- 
position of them, that there is nothing deserving of very high 
praise, and very little to be found fault with, The general 
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properties of the expression are simplicity and clearness, 
‘Phere is a tendency now and then, perhaps, to be too simple, 
which commonly leads to insipidity; of this, however, the 
instances are few. We remarked also, in the course of reading, 

a particular fondness for the words of the text; which his 


earried the author to introduce them rather frequently, and ina 
manner somewhat quaint and ludicrous. ‘The sermon on “ the 
dry bones,’ and the last page but one in the volume, will 
exe plify ‘what we mean. On the whole, however, as being 
free trom all affectation, and without any uneasy straining after 
figures of speech, and brillias Ae riods, we have rarely met with 
a style so well suited to the modest character, anid simple dignity 
of Christian preaching. 

The discourses, which are twenty-eight in nun ther, are, as 
we have suggested, chiefly on practical subject s. The fourth, 
which is on the character of faith, and is, we think, the worst 
constructed sermon in the volume, contains so excellent an 
epitome of what we conceive to be the true doctrine on that 
subject, that we shall make our first quotation from it. Faith, 
with Mr. Morehead, is not that mystical somet/ing which makes 
the enthusiast rave, aid the cool sc eptic smile; not that coun- 
tersign which is supposed to procure admission into Heaven 
without any other qualification ; but it 1s that firm held which 
the soul of enlightened man takes of the attributes of deity, 
particularly the wisdom, purpose, an 1d benevolence which are 
$0 clearly displayed i in the constitution of nature, and in the 
arrangements of Providence. A hold which bears him = up 
amid all the doubts, the reverses, and the calamities of life 3 
Which renders him * Joyful in hope, patient in tribulation, 
wand instant in praver. His ideas, however, will be best 
expressed 1 the author’s own words. 

*« It may be remarked,” says he, ‘* that religious belief is the 


noblest principle of the human soul; and is the feeling to which it. 
] ; 4 


instinctively returns whenever it is freed from the sedections of 
present objects. Whenever the mind comes back upon itself, arid 
reflects tor a moment whence it came, and whither it is going,— 


when it is freed from the current of the world, it then rises, as by a‘ 


natural aspiration, after some intercourse and communion with the 
unseen arbiter of its existence. Then immediately springs up within 
ita principle of faith, a bond of union, which connects it with the 
Buknown and undiscoverable secrets of futurity, and makes it fech 
that a time is coming when all the objects with which it is now occu- 
pied will be of no value in its eye, and that other and greater objects 
with which it is now unacquainted will then fill up the vast measure 
of its affections. To cultivate this feeling, to keep alive this bigh 
@ense of our future destiny, to cling to those facts by which it is*sope 
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ni yrted, to apply ourselves with ardour and-wagerness to every appear- 


ance 10 nature, and to every relation in histo tei which it receives 
contirmeticn, is a proof of an elevated mind; and so far trom be ing 
a weakness which we ought*to overcome, it : a noble disposition 
which struggles with the litdeness of present pursuits, and strives to 
lift the soul to a sense of its true dignity. I shall only add, my 
brethren, that there is something peculiarly blessed in Christian faith, 
in that disposition of mind which, recognizing the blindness and the 
weakness of the human heart, seeks a guide to direct its steps, and 
strength superior to its own on which it may lean; which, sacrificing 
the pride of man, can fix its eye steadily upon the cross, and can 
discover the perfection of all that is to” be admired and loved in one 
whose external circumstances were mean, and who ‘ had no leauty 
that we should desire him.” There is a purity and an absence of all 
worldly affections in such faith that is peculiarly connected with all 
the best principles of our nature.” : 


The sermon is concluded with a reflection so truly just and 
christian, that we cannot pass it by. We ought to have men- 
tioned, that the text is composed of the memorable words of our 
Lord to St. Thomas. “ 'Tl-omas, because thou hast seen me thou 
hast believed; blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have 
believed.” 


From this view,” says the preacher, ‘* let us learn with what 
temper of mind we ought to regard want of faith in other men. 
‘There is, probably, in all instances of infidelity, some degree of vice ; 
in many instances there may be great and glaring vice, something 
which it is natural fer us to detest and abhor. But there may be 
many other instances, and it is to be hoped they are the most frequent, 
in which there is wr more to be ieabetted and Jamented. The 
lesson which the words of our Savicur in the text, and which the 
whole incident that gave occasion to them may afford us bere, is very 
striking and beautiful. St. Thomas was, for a time, what is commonly 
called an infidel. He required an evidence tor his faith, which no 
man in the present age of the world can ever obtain, and which it 
was unreasonable, and in some respects, unworthy, in him to demand. 
Yet bis master still beheld, with a favo urable eye, what was re: ally 
good in this disciple; and, so far from treating him with any harsh- 
hess or unpleasant severity on account of his unbelief, he conde- 
scended to give him the evidence which he required. ~He scarcely, 
sees reproaches him with his infidelity. His words convey .a 

reproach, but it is fae! the gentlest and most tacit nature imaginable, 
He does not say, ‘ ‘Thomas, thou art accursed because thou cidst 
not believe ;’ he says simply, ‘ Thomas, because thou hast seen me 
thou hast believed; blessed are they that have not seen me and yet 
have believed.’ If this was the temper, and this the language in 
which our Saviour himself addressed an unbelieving disciple, “with 
what ch: nity e i indulgence ought we, his unworthy servants, to treat 
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a brother who has fallen into doubt and perplexity? Instead of 
driving him from us with anger, and impatie nt revilings, we are here 
directed to lay before him all the evidence in our possession, and, by 
gentle and perstias sive assurances, to win over to the truth a heart 
which may be alienated by scorn, and hardened by reproach.” 


The sermon on Natural Religion contains so ingenious a 
view of the text, (** Lord shew us the Father and it sufficeth 
us, ) that it w ould be unfair to withhold it from our theological 
readers. We do not say that we have discovered any Symptoms 
of impatience in Mr. M. to be very doctrinal, even on subjects 
that commonly carry divines to agreat height in the regions of 
mystery ; nay, some would even venture to recommend, to him 
a careful perusal of the Athanasian creed seven timés in the 
week before breakfast ; but we shall take upon usto say, that 
none who may happen to take up his volume for the iliustra- 
tion of a dificult text, will be smitten with disappointment. It 
is probable they willnot find what they went to seck---the 
bold and irreverent conjeetures of an ingenious man, on the 
most sacred and lofty subjects ; the keen refutation of party 
argument, which lo ks to victory, rather than to truth; or the 
formal detail of ancient opinion, neutralizing itself by opposi- 


tion; but they e find a sensible, earnest, and 1 impressive, 


train of thoucht, natur: arany § uggested by the situation and cir- 
cumstances of « ‘aker or “writer, whose words occasioned 
the difficulty. Cor ex cample, how natural are we carried into 
the most improving and exalted reflections on the prayer of 


rhilip, with uit once alluding to the abs'ruse questions, and 
nd] a rN ire SAREE G SS. thi 
endies ontiroversics, which are common y associated with it, 


‘© However inattentive to the impressions of religion mankind may 
generally be, it is probable that there is not a human being in exist- 
ence who has not, on some occasions of his life, felt the full force 
of the sentiment in the text. The wise and the ignorant, the busy 
and the gay, the prosperous and the unfortunate, the good and the bad, 
have all he; ir hours of deeper and finer feeling, in which their minds, 
rising above common pursuits, become sensible that a Father in 
Heaven must be found to complete the measure of their enjoyments, 
to alleviate their sorrows, and to pardon their sins. ‘The language of 
Philip, therefore, my brethren, is the language of human nature ; 
and it strikes upou our hearts as the voice of a being, who, wandering 
ever a dark world, whose error misleads, and whose vice betrays, 
whose misery pursues, ; “ whose even prosperity cloys, lifts, at times, 
wn anxious eye to the heavens which surround him, and e *xclaims that 
ail is yet well, that not! thing is yet to be complained of, if he can 
find a Father. ‘ Lord shew ps the Father and it sutiiceth ata. mm 


Adverting, towards the close of the sermon,’to that strange 
anomaly in human nature which sometimes shews itself mm ear 
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rying the student of nature to a cold scepticism respecting the 
superintendence of the Deity over the laws of the material rcea- 
tion, Mr. Morehead asks, with much animation, 


«« Why. should it have happened that the noblest of all the occu- 
pations in which the mind of man cau be engaged, should ever be 
suspected to have any alliance with the lowest and most degrading 
imagination which he can form: and why should those whose great 
object it is to elucidate the fair volume of creation, while with one 
hand they point to the order and wisdom which it displays, be sup- 
posed capable of forming the vain and impious design to blot out, 
with the other, the name of its gracious author? Why should philo- 
sophy and religion, which are so closely joined, ever be imagined 
capable of disunion ; or why should those who are followers of the 
one, ever miss the path which leads them to the other ? 

“ T doubt not that the popular suspicion which pursues the philo- 
sophical character, is, in a great measure, to be ascribed to the mean 
jealousy of narrow and bigotted opinions; and I know that, in this 
country at least, there are men, the purity of whose devotion is 
commensurate with the extent. of their science. It is, however, 
melancholy to reflect, that any foundation should have been given 
for so black a stigma on the philosophy of our age, that any stars 
should have shot madly from their spheres; or that any name which 
the votaries of science repeat with gratitude and veneration, should be 
associated in our minds with the dark impressions of impiety. It is 
sad to think that ‘ offences have come.’ ‘ But woe to those by whom 
the offence cometh! ‘These prophetic words have, in our time, been 
fulfilled: and in those countries in which the investigations of philo- 
sophy have been more productive of pride than of piety, the fury of 
the sword is at last giving instructions which all the beauty and bene- 
ficence of nature had inculcated in vain. Driven out from the scene 
of his domestic repose, a wretched outcast in a miserable world, more 
than one ‘ dark idolater of chance’ is, I doubt not, at this hour, 


raising his eye, and crying, in the bitterness of his soul, * shew us the 
Father,’ ” 


The next extract. we shall make is from the sermon on the 
Nativity of Christ. A most excellent sermon indeed, although 
alittle touched with that quaintness in applying the words of 
the text, of which we have already made mention. From the 
text, which is, “* And when they were entered into the house 
they beheld the young child, with Mary, his mother,” it is ob- 
served, in the first place, 


** That no messenger from heaven could come before us in cir- 
cumstances more completely inconsistent with the supposition of 
artifice or imposture. What is there here to excite our most jealous 
apprehensions, or to afford a ground of suspicion to the most vigilant 
distrust ? Is it possible that, in this simple domestic scene, the seeds 
of deception should be striking root? ‘ Was the mother mingling 
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with her caresses the proud thought that her son was destined to lead 
after him a deluded world?) Or was the infant, while he answered 
to her smiles, dreaming of the enterprize that lay before him ? When 
we behold a dark-minded prophet issuing from the depth of solitudes 
and deserts, infusing a lofty enthusiasm into the minds of a barbarous 
people, and leading them on to conquest and devastation, we, ve are 
beyond the sphere of the delusion, can at once afhrm, notwithstanding 
the splendour of his success, that he owed it to hypocrisy ined decep- 
tion. How different the scene here presented to us! It is humble, 
and makes no pretensions: but it finds its way into our souls by the 
same passages by which truth is conveyed tothem. When we are 
in the presence of ‘ the young child and Mary his~mother,’ do not 
our hearts inform us that the God of truth is not far trom us?” 

The second remark turns*‘upon the condescension of our 
Lord in comp lying r with the natural and universal wish of the 
human bel ‘ing to be relieved from the overwhelmit ne majesty of 
heaven, when ree ceiving communications from it. 


When the children of Isracl were terrified with those awful 
manifestations of the divine majesty which accompanied the promul- 
gation of their law, their words were, ‘* de? me nof hear again the 
voice of the Lord miy Go l, neither let me see this great Sire any more, 
lest 1 die.” 

This, my brethren, is the Jang vuace of human nature. Encir- 
cled by the Gaile of the flesh, man is atraid to hold any direct inter- 
course with the Almighiy. It Was then that, condescending to the 
infirmity of Lis creatures, God said to Moses. § / will ratse them up 
a prophet from among their brethren, lke unto thee, and will put my 
words in his mouth’ What the heart desires in a divine instructor 
is, that while he h: 8 the words of God in his mouth, he should yet be 
raised from among his brethren of mankind. I need not inform you 
how remarkably this wish of the human heart is accomplished in ‘the 
whole dispensation of christianity, or how admirably the character 
and situation of our Saviour at all times correspond with the descrip- 
tion of a prophet w ho, possessing “the words of the living God, was 
yet subject to all the feelings and affections of a mnan, and was often 
severely ‘ touched with a sense of our infirmities” I am only at 
present led to remark to you in what a pleasing manner this circum- 
stance is corroborated by the little simple incident now before us, 
and the short © slimpse afforded us of the infant years of Jesus, while 
he was yet au inmate in the house of bis parent s, and before he felt 
himself called upon to execute the mighty designs for which he was 
sent into the world. How beautifully is the av ful ene tose of a 
supernatural instructor softened down by these means to our hearts 
and affections! Can we be afraid of approaching a child ? is there 
any thing in the house of Mary which can excite our apprehension 
and alarm 2” 


Were we to »resent our. readers with all that we admire in 
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this sermon, we should transcribe it verbatim. We shall there- 
fore, confine ourselves to the concluding paragraph, which con- 
tains, at once, an instance of that characteristic goodness of 
heart, and of that peculiar and solitary faultiness in his taste, 
which must strike every one who reads Mr. M.’s volume with 


attention. 

« This season (Christmas) which brings joy and gladness to us, 
brings suffering to many of our brethren. The poor, alas! will too 
certainly be subjec ted to inclemency aud hardship, while we are giving 
way to mirth and gaiety. Yet you know that he whose birth you now 
commemorate, although born a king, came not with the distinctions 
of renk and fortune: they who went to seek for him, found him sot 
surrounded with the splendor irs of royalty: tuey entered into a 
cottage, and found only a solitary woman and her child. Go then, 
my brethren, but go not to the hous se of fe: isting alone ; center like- 
wise the dwelling of the poor, and seek there for ‘ THE YOUNG 
CHILD AND Mary uis MOTHER.’ Bring forth there your gifts, and 


remember to your comfort, that, inasmuch £ as ye do good to one of 


the least of these his bre thren, ye have done it unto him. 

The application of the words of the text, in this instance, 
has a bad effect; but of the faults and merits of the sermons 
at large, we have not time at present to say any thing more ; it 
is our intention, however, to bring them again before our rea- 
ders in our number for next month. 


(To be continued.) 
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A Picture of Verdun, or the English detained in France ; their 
arrestation---Detention at Fontainbleau and Valenciennes--- 
Confinement at Verdim---licarceration at Bitsche---Amuse- 
ments---Sufferings --- Indulgences granted to some, acts 
of extortion and cruelty practised on others---Characters of 
General and Madame HW irion--- List of these who have been per- 
mitled to l ‘ave, OT who have escapx d out of, France---Occasional 
Poetry---and Anecdotes of the principal detenus. From the 
Port-folio of a Detenu., Small Svo. 2 vols. Pp. 565. Hook- 
hams. 1810. 


From the ample bill of fare in the title-page, the reader will 
e able to form a tolerable conception ef the kind of treat 
which he is to find in the book itself. in one of our preceding 
articles is an Account of the General State and Government of 
France, under the iron dominion of the Corsican usurper.— 
These volumes are more confined in their objects; limited to 
particular portions of the French empire, and to sudordinate 
agents of the great tyrant; but still they are not less interest- 
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ing- The author is a man of sense and education; he writes 
with facility and with spirit; and intersperses his curious nar- 
rative of facts with pertinent observations and judicious reflec- 
tions. 

Our readers are not ignorant that, when the present war 
broke out between England and France, the Corsican, in vio- 
lation alike of the laws of hospitality, which even savage tribes 
respect, and of the law of nations, which are holden sacred by 
ali civilized states and regular governments, issued an order for 
the arrest of all Englishmen then resident in France, whom he 
made prisoners of war! Numbers of our countrymen, as soon 
as a rupture became probable, wisely left that abode of ty ranny, 
and escaped the vengeance of the tyrant ; while others, deceived 
by the positive assurances of the chief magistrates, in the dis- 
tricts in which they resided, and by the official articles in the 
Moniteur and Argus, (which seem to have been framed for the 
express purpose of entrapping them,) were lulled into a false 
security, and, by remaining in France, paid dearly for their 
credulity. The ridiculous pretext for this disgraceful act was, 
that as all Englishmen were bound to serve in the militia, 
the Corsican was authorized to consider them all as military 
men, and, consequently, to secure their persons, was only to 
adopt a precautionary measure of self-defence. Had this been 
the real cause of the arrest of the English, it would still have 
been a base and cowardly motive, unwarranted by reason, and 
unsupported by precedent. But it was a pitiful falsehood, 
as was evident from the extended application of the order to 

women, clergymen, and persons above sixty years of age.--- 
In short, it was an act of wanton, unnecessary, and barbarous 
tyranny and injustice. 

Among the various descriptions of persons who became sub- 
ject to the order in question, our intelligent author enumerates 
those discontented patriots, who had left England, forsooth ! 
to seek for freedom in France! 


*« They expected to find an Utopia in the ci-devant republic ; 
and Buonaparté was, in their opinion, destined to restore the pro- 
inised Jerusalem. Upon their landing they found every article supe- 
rior to any thing athome. They who in Britain might have travelled 
from Penzance to Johnny Groat’s house, without a passport, sub- 
mited to have their portraits (signalement) taken down, as if a 
reward had beeu set upon their persons at Bow-Street. Not even 
the insolence of Mengaud, the Commissary of Government at 
Calais, who, during the revelation, seemed fixed there as the Cer- 
berus of modern Hell, and whose behaviour to all passengers must 
have spread far and wide his feputation as the greatest brute in 
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Europe, could wean them of their predilection for the French.--- 
In all societies they harangued on the superiority of the French Con- 
stitution, and on the magnanimity of the Corsican hero. How the 
tone of these advocates of liberty a'tered, when they were obliged to 
surrender themselves prisoners of war! Ca ira; alions enfans de la 
Patrie, allons & Valenctennes, ov &@ Verdun. 

These /iderty-boys were riglitly served. In fact, they were 
not at all alarmed or offended at any of the numerous acts of 
violence, Outrage, oppression, and murder, which the French 
government incessantly committed, so long as they did not 
aifect their own persons; but the moment they themselves 
became the objects of attack, then they could exclaim, with 
as much energy as others, on the injustice of such conduct. 
As experience, however, is said to impart wisdom to a certain 
description of persons, it is probable that many fools, who went 
on this truly fool’s errand to France, have since returned wise 
men; and it is to be hoped, that they will afford the best 
proof of their newly-acquired, and dearly-bought wisdom, 
oy acknowledging the blessings which they enjoy under the 
beneficent influence of the British constitution. 

A very proper caution is here given to artisans and manu- 
facturers, who may be induced, by the hope of gain, to leave 
their native country, and to emigrate, in search of fortune, to 
France. There were numbers of this description in France 
when the war broke out; and though one shouid have thought 
it was the peculiar interest of the French government to treat 
them well, in order to reconcile them to their situation, and 
to induce others to follow their example; “ they were equally 
ill-treated with the rest of their countrymen. ‘They have fre- 
quently been obliged to quit their undertaking at a moment's 
warning, by which measure many have been ruineds their 
effects have been seized, and sold to pay their creditors, while they, 
being in prison, could not collect what was owing to them by their 
debtors. They have been often marched on toot from town to 
town in the heats of July, or through the snows of December 3 
and at night have been thrown into a common prison, to live 
upon bread and water, ‘Their sufferings have been « judgment 
upon them.” 

The author draws a contrast between the conduct of the two 
governments of England and France, in their respective treat- 
ment of foreigners, who happened to be in their countries 
when the war broke out. Heaven be praised! the conduct of 
our gracious Sovereign exhibits, in, every respect, a perfect 
contrast to that of the rebellious murderer who has usurped 
the throne of the Bourbons! 
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We cannot attempt to present our readers with a regular 
analysis of a book like this, which is, from its many sub ects, 
of necessity, desultory, and written without system or order, 
though replete with curious facts, interesting anecdotes, and 
useful information. We must content ourselves with a few 
occasional extracts, rather as specimens of the author’s style 
and manner of writing, than.as calculated to convey any just 
notion of the work itself, the perusal of which will amply gra- 
tify. the curiosity of the reader. 

Murat, the present usurper of the throne of the two Sicilies, 
(in one of which be is observed, en passant, he has never yet 
dared to set his foot,) was the son of a publican in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lyons. 


** In his youth he had often ridden as postillion. This circum- 


stance was known in Germany when he came to take possession of 


the Duchy of Berg. By the oddest caprice, in the German language, 
the word Schwager signifies both postilliow and brother-in-law. A 
caricature appe ared of Murat in the live ‘ry of a post-boy, and under- 
neath was written: Hin Kaiser licher Schweger, which signifies both, 
an Imperial Post-boy, and the Brother-in-law of the Emperor.” 


‘The infamous impositions, the scandalous frauds, the wan- 
ton oppression, to which the English prisoners were exposed 
in France, by the wretched satellites of the murderer of Jaffa, 
by miscreants who had risen from the lowest stations in life, 
from the very dregs of socicty, to the rank of generals, judges, 
and governors, were such as the human mind could not, prior 
to the establishment of “erty in regenerated France, have 
formed a conception of. Unhappily for the persons detained, 
one of the worst of this description was appointed commander 
at Verdun. His name was Wirion, a low, vulgar, illiterate 
blackguard, though a general, who had married the keeper of 
a brothel. ‘This fellow robbed the English in every possible 
way; and, indeed, some of his mal-practices, in this respect, 
were such, as, had they occurred in England, would have gone 
very near to raise him to a more elevated situation, on a public 

gibbet. 

Amidst, however, so many sources of vexation, and as many 
troublesome shackles, the English prisoners found means, 
within the dismal walls of Verdun, to vary their amusements, 
to make, where they could not find, scenes of gaiety and plea- 
sure, and even, we are sorry to observe, to plunge themselves 
into dissipation and debauchery, the notice of which had better 
been omitted. They performed plays, had races, gave balls 
and masquerades ; and appear to have had amongst them 
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al some good actors, and some respectable poets. Amongst the 
Sy latter was a Chevalier Lawrence, who wrote the following 
ry song; which is alike creditable to his talents and to his prin- 
d ciples. 
v DETENU'S SONG. 
“ ‘€ We Britons, we've no need to blush 
Cc At our unworthy yo ke 
1 Our foes shou'd blush, tho’ we ni: y sigh, 
The laws of hospitatity 
9 We Britons never broke. 
t 






‘« Though we're unable to defend 
Our altars and our fires, 

Our friends at home are still the same, 

To honour true, and heirs to fame, 

And worthy of their sires, 







‘ Though here detained ‘gainst ev'ry law, 
Of many a joy bereft, 

With conscious pride we stiil advance, 

We are not citizens of France; 

Our honour still is leit. 











** Oar confidence our only crime, 
Our foes must own, ‘tis true; 

And think, if pris’ners thus we live, 

So nobly act, so freely give, 

If free what shou'd we do. 







«© But shou’d we e’er be doom’d again 
To breathe our natal air, 

We wisely then will stay at home, 

While wretched exiles, forc’d to roam, 
May find protection there. 







‘ To keep the mem'ry of our wrongs, 
We'll meet, then, every year, 

And warn the trav'ler not to p! ace 

His friendship-in so false a race 
As those who kept us ies: 

« Why visit France? our gen’rous youth 
A musbroom-court shou’d shun ; 

Paris to Petersburgh has fied, 

The city lifts its drooping head 
Beneath a Russian sun.* 















* [tis almost needless to remind our readers that this was written 
before the unnatural alliance was formed between Alexander and the 
Corsican.— Rev. 
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*¢ Each gale from France to us shall seem 
A pestilential breath ; 
While shipwreck’d seamen dread to land,* 
Avoid the inhospitable strand, 
And seek 3 wat’ry death. 


«* But if we need must travel, we 

Will pass beyond the Rhine ; 
The Swede and Dane may be believ’d,— 
The honest German ne'er deceiv'd, 

He's generous as his wine. 


** At Berlin science holds her court, 
By royal Frederick crown‘d ; 
And Dresden boasts the polish’d arts ; 
And open doors and open hearts 
Are on the Danube found. 


«© And we'ye an home where Brunswick spreads 
Her hospitable board ; 

And where at Weimar all the nine 

Behold the classic laurel twine 
Around the feudal sword.” 


There is an humorous song, excellent in its kind, by the 
same hand, which our limits will not allow us to insert. 

On the dread of assassination, under which Buonaparté 
constantly labours, we made some remarks in our review of 
Mr. Goldsmith’s work. Some curious facts relating to the 
same subject are related in the following note. ‘The Corsican, 
it must be observed, passed through Verdun, with his wife, 
in September, 1806, on his way to Paice, 


** An inhabitant of Verdun, arriving at the inn, in the road to 
Metz, just after the imperial pair had left it, the inn-keeper’s wife 
asked him if he, out of curiosity, would take a cup of cofice of her 
Majesty's making. So apprehensive was the Corsican of being poi- 
soned, that, instead of calling for any thing at the inn, Madame 
Buonaparté produced a coffee machine, and set about making his 
coffee. 

“* Much has ever heen said, by Buonaparté’s encomiasts, of the 
domestic felicity that he enjoyed with Jasephine, and their manner of 
Jiving has been represented as worthy of imitation, for, unlike the 
fashionable couples at Paris, Jdonsieur and AZadame slept not only in 
the same apartment, but in the same bed. But this arrangement 
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* “© Aud mariners, though shipwreck'’d, dread to land,”---Grey.— 
Rsv. 
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oceeded from fear cf assass nation, and not from affection, Whilst 
one of the Mamelucks, who may be compared to the mutes of an 
Eastern Seraglio, slept like a Newfoundland dog across the threshold 
of the apartment, to dispateh with his dagger any intruder, Madame 
Buonaparté, who is sad to be endowed with the quick hearing of a 
tarrier, was stationed within to give the alarm, should the other bar- 
rier prove ineffectual. 

« Yet, notwithstanding her services, it was ramoured, as early as 
1908, that a divorce was to take place, and toward the end of that 
year, an individual of some respectability, having spoken of it as an 
approaching event, he was confined by the police in a state prison. 
He immediately petitioned Buonaparte to be released, acknowledg- 
ing that he had mentioned the above fact in conversation, but with 
the most innocent intentions ; when Buonaparté in his answer assured 
him that he was convince that a man of his sense could never haye 
asserted an event of such importance witbout foundation, and pro- 
mised him that he should be set at liberty when it took place,” 


There are some curious anecdotes respeeting the interposi- 
tion of the Corsican with the freedom of the press and of the 
stage. For these we must refer our readers to the book itself. 
But we cannot refrain from transcribing the following. 


« When Buonaparts, in 1802, was about to re-establish christianity 
in France, Volney, the celebrated author of ‘* The Ruins,” whe is 
a professed Deist, demanded an audience, and remonstrated against 
the measure. ‘ I allow,’ answered Buonaparté, ‘ that I am as little of 
a Christian as you can be; but I am willing to sacrifice my private 
opinion to the wishes of the nation; aud three-fourths of the French 
desire the re-establishment of their religion.’ ‘ In that case,’ replied 
Volney, ‘ if you are willing to make any sacrifices, I would recom- 
mend you to recal the Bourbons also, for more than three-fourths of 
the French desire their restoration. 

“ Soon after his elevation to the throne, Buonaparté was at one of 
the Paris theatres, when an orange was flung from tbe gallery, and a 
voice cried out, ‘ Peel it, peel it.” At first no attention was paid to 
the noise, but as it continued, the whole audience joined in the cry, 
and the actor peeled the orange. A second cry directed him to open 
it, and he found a Louis d’or within, and the voice cried again--« 
** Gardez le Louis, et jettez le corse” (l’ecorce) “ Preserve the Louis, 
(the king) and fling away the peel. (The Corsican.)” 


This play upon words is one of the most neat and ingenious 
of the hundreds we have heard and read during that tragi- 
comedy, the French revolution. The French excel in these 
pleasantries, and their language is peculiarly adapted to them. 
in his remarks on the comprehensive system of . espionnage, 
which prevails under the Corsican uswopation, the author 
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informs us, that Buonaparté has his spies in London as well as 
in Paris. Of this we never had any doubt. A Danish lady 
returned to Paris in 1804, after an excursion to this country ; 
when one of the commissaries of Police sent for her, and 
told her what conversations she had held, what persons she had 
visited, and what language on had used respecting the French 
government, while she was in England, Until we have a 
much better mode of super iomeoding and regulating the Aliens, 
than any which obtains at present, the French may send as 
many spies here as they please, and those spies will find no 
difficulty either in returning themselv es, OF in conveying their 
intelligence to’ their employer. It is disgraceful ‘that this 
should be the case. We have heard it asserted, indeed, that 
the French government can learn nothing through their spies 
Which they cannot more effectually and accurately collect from 
the English newspapers, and that, therefore, their spies are of 
no consequence. It would be a woeful waste of time to argue 
with such reasoners ; but certainly, if there be any truth in the 
assertion, we ought to repeal our laws against spies, aud to 
throw open our ports to all the agents of the French Police. 

The book closes with some judicious reflections on the neces 
sity of reprisals, for the i injuries inflicted on our countrymen 
in Wrance. ‘This subject is but little understood; and very few 
seem disposed to take the necessary pains for coming to a right 
understanding of it. It is by this ve indifference 
that the French have been encouraged to pursue their 
career of cruelty and tjustice. Had we once retaliated upon 
their officers and men, our own would soon have expericiced a 
better treatment, when the fortune of war, or the treachery of 
the Corsican, had placed them in the hands of the enemy. 
Not that the usurper is pervious to the feelings of humanity, 
not that compunction ever disturbed his bosom, not that re- 
morse ever interrupted his repose, not that he cares a straw 
for the fate of his own troops. But, the army itself, when ex- 
posed to such reta.iation, would become sensible of its own 
danger, and would make its tyrant do that from fear, which 
he would never do from principle or feeling. And we, there- 
fore, concur with our author in the opinion, that it is the duty 
of our government to order reprisals. 

“The law punishes the criminal, not to avenge the past, but to 
prevent a future repetition of the crime. If the first murder escaped 
with impunity, the blood of the second victim would fall upon the 
government. ‘Therefore it cannot be thought useless barbarity to ill- 
treat a Frenchman in England, because an Englishman had been ill- 
treated in France, because by so doing we should deter the French 
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from ill-treating a second Englishman. It is true, the Frenchman 
was innocent of the crimes of his government; so also is the French 
merchant whose ships and goods we seize at sea; so also is the inha- 
bitant of a French town into whose dwelling we fire our balls, bombs, 
and rockets; yet if by ruining the trade of the enemy, or by distress- 
ing its inh: ibitants, wecan force them to contribute all in their power to 
induce their government to accede to our terms, we are justifiable in 
so doing. A civilized nation wonld do no evil wantonly ; but in time 
of war we should sacrifice any number of the enemy to the safety of 
one of our own people.” 


There is not only good sense, but sound } Justic ¢, in this sug- 
gestion. The o ‘thor assures us that the French officers them- 
selves only lat igh at us for our liberality. In truth, it is a la- 
mentable thing , th it, while every English gentleman in France 
is seized, often imprisoned, and always treated with the greatest 
severity, the French are received in this country, not only with 
courtesy, but with kindness and attention. Even a female pen- 
sioner of the Corsican, and her vulgar husband, a member of 
his legion of honour, are allowed not merely to remain quietly 
in) England, but to have access to the tables of our nobility, 
and to the presence of our princes; while they fatten on the 
spoils of the wealthy, the fashionable, and the foolish. We 
have been both amused and interested by the contents of these 
volumes, and therefore can safely recommend them, as a source 


of amusement and interest to our readers. 





The Wisdom of the Calvinistic Methodists displayed ; ina Letter 
lo the Rev. Christopher YW ordsworth, D. D. Dean and Rector 
of Bocking ; and Domestic Chaplain to lis Grace the Arch- 
bishop of seemless By Thomas Witherby. London. 
Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, Paternoster Row. 8vo. Pp. 61. 
1slo. 


Dr. Worpswortn, it will be recollected by our readers, pub- 
lished “ Reasons for declining to become a subscriber to the 
British and Foreign Bible Society.” Although he did not, as 
he acknowledged in a subsequent publication, in the form of 
a letter to Lord Teignmouth, fully state his objections to 
becoming a member of the soc lety, it was sufliciently clear that 
he did entertain very strong objections against joining it. 

We have had occasion before to regret that Dr. Wordsworth 
hinted his objections in such a way that they might be supposed 
to arise merely from the apprehension of injury that subscrip- 
tion to the Bible Society might occasion to the Society for pro- 
moting Christian knowledge. Mr. Witherby was under no 
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necessity to notice other objections, nor does he ;_ but he attempts 
to convey to the ind of Dr. Wordsworth, and his readers, 
the more extensive dispersion of bibles that would, he thinks, 
result from the union of the British and Foreign B ible Society, 
with the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and wit ‘h 
that for the-Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 

And as an inducement to such an union, which he supposes 
would illustrate the earnestness of the friends of the Church 
to advance the Glory of God, he proceeds to display ihe Wisdom 
of the Culvinistic Methodists in their zeal to disseminate an 
opinion “ that the Bishops and Ministers of the establishment 
are not zealous for the Glory of our Blessed Saviour, for 
which they themselves profess more especially to be zealous.” 
P. 9. 

Mr. Witherby evidences the hostility of the Missionary 
Society to the Church Societies, from the first sermon that was 
preached 1 in its favour, Se ptember 22, 1795, in Lady Hunting- 
don’s chapel, Spa Fields, by the Rev. T. Hawes, LL. B. 
Rector of All Saints, Aldwinckle, Northamptonshire. In 
this sermon,” it is observed, “ many very unkind expressions are 
used, concerning the Church Societies, for Propagating the 
Gospel; and the preacher concludes Ins remarks concerning 
them by decl: ring , that as Missionary Socicties, their efforts are 
below conte mpl.” 

The London Society, for the conversion of the Jews, he asserts 
to be made up chie fly of Calvinistic Methodists, and he strongly 
reprobates the custom of colleetions being made in our churches 
to forward its vicws, since they are certainly far from being 
friendly to the church. Here the mild unresentful disposition 
of the Church of England is adverted to. Our author supposes 
the rulers of the church, and its socicties, to have said, “* we 
wish that more success had attended our efforts, but your hard 
thoughts of our societies shall not keep us from rejoicing in 
your success, if you are more successful than we have been.” 
Surely, in this respect, as Mr. Witherby well remarks, if the 
members of the church have been hariniess as doves, they 
have not possessed se much of the serpeiit’s cables as others 
have. 

The theatrical and the worldly policy that distinguish the 
London Society are deservedly censured. It is observed, that 
“few new pantomimes, or lottery advertisements, are p lacarded 
on the walls of the metropolis, in more conspicuous characters 
than are the preaching proceedings of the London Sac iety to 
the Jews: surely | these things tend to disgrace the cause they 
pretend to serve.” P, 15. Nothing can, indeed, be more dis- 
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graceful than such means to secure publicity in such a cause ; 
but we would ask Mr. Witherby whether a considerable portion 
of the objection hence arising does not apply to the means 
adopted for publicity by the British and Foreign Bible Soiety. 

The following passage is declaratory of the policy of the Calvi- 
nistic methodists ; and the fact on which it is grounded should 
be more generally known than it is. 


« As the London Society are Calvinistic Methodists, and well 
know by what kind of policy their party have risen into consequence, 
viz. ly lessening the lishops and ministers of the establishment in the 
opinion of the people ; ; it is natural to suppose that they would proceed 
in the same way in this their new society ; how then are we to account 
for the great respect they all of a.sudden profess for the bishops and 
ministers of the establishment. It is clear enough; they want the 
money of churchmen, they want to collect im all the churches of Eng- 
Jand, Wales, and Ireland, and i in every kirk in Scotland. Is not this 
object worth a few soft and respectful words? ‘That their policy is 
the same as it was, is evident from their first step towards the Jews, 
for as their first step to obtain their present great wealth and corse- 
quence, was by lessening the bishops and church ministers in the 
opinion of the people ; so their first step towards the Jews has been 
to calumniate their teachers and to ridicule their venerable Rabbis ; 
and they are very angry that the Jews will not believe their allegations 
to the prejudice of their elders. This is the same spirit to which we 
are to attribute the French Revolution and its consequences, disregard 
of, and contempt towards those, in authority.” P. 15. 


It appears front Mr. Witherby, that the London Society had 
asserted, in one of their reports, “ thaton the 25th of Decem- 
ber, the Jewish children are made to read a book full of the 
most horrid blasphemies against the great author of our faith, 
and calculated to raise an abhorrence against us and our reli- 
gion.” P. 19. On proper inquiry, Mr. Witherby finds that 
this book is of no authority amoung the Jews; that it is scarcely, 
if at all, to be found in any Jewish Mbrastes, and that the above 
allegation was absolutely false. P. 20. Yet he observes that 
the ‘book “ has been translated into English by the London 
Society, as is evident from the list of books of the Bondon 
Society, annexed to their report.” P. 21. “ Those,” [they] 
says our author, “ who have dorie the deed, those” [they] 
“who have translated blasphe iny against our Saviour, cannot 
have done it withouta motive? Is it alleged, that it hath been 
translated into English with intent to refute it? ‘The excuse 
ts too flimsy to be for a moment admitted ; it cannot be: no 
one can be so deceived; for every one kiwows that burlesque, 
ridicule, and blasphemy, not being founded upon argument, 
Cannot be rebutted by argument. ‘The intention therefore is 
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manifest. The deed has been done with intent to raise perse- 
cution against God’s ancient people, Israel; and espe cially 


against their rabbis, teachers, and elders, in the true spirit of 


the actors in the krench revolutionary mania.” P. 21. Then 
follows a list of the names of persons who support this London 
Society, persons whose zeal is productive of most serious mis- 
chief to the Christian Church, and whose indiscretions have 
long been such as to repe] commendation. 

Another instance of the worldly policy of the London 
Society is taken from their second report, page 12, “ at the 
suggestion of a principal subscriber, the committee hold in 
prospect the formation of a fund, from which temporary loans, 
on good security, may be advanced to such Jews of good 
character, who, by their mtermarrying with Christians, may lose 
the countenance of their Jewish « emplogys. ” "Phe indelicacy 
of such a proposal, proceeding from a *party who exclusively 
appropriate to themselves the character of evangelical, or gospel 
persons, ts properly resented. P. 24. 

We agree with Mr. Witherby, that it is most painful to saa 
that the members of the establistune nt have contributed, by the 
collections made in our churches, towards the exercise of this 
wretched and worldly policy. [tis now high time for the steady 
fiiends of the establishment to awake from their slumber, and 
to guard against utter ruin from their mistaken charity. Nor 
is it less the interest of our old dissenters to do so; for there 
is now a body of dissenters, equally hostile to them as to us, 


affecting association with cither as may seem best to answer 


their purpose, but alning at the destruction of both by what 
they call an union of the serious INTEREST. Mr. W itherby 
sees tkis as well as ourselves; but he does not see, as we very 
clearly do, that, by giving his support to the Bible Society, 
constituted as it is, and admitting of an association of all 
descriptions of persons calling themselves Christians, he is 
giving support to that interest, and actually sanctio ning that 
worldly policy, that theatrical display, by which the society has 
obtained notice, and which he so seriously condemms in the 
Missionary and Leadon Societies. We would wish to impress 
this fact upon our author, and most earnestly requesting of him 
to consider the injury that may be done to the essential doc- 
trines of Christianity by uniting, under the plea of religion, 
with persons who disbelieve and ridjcule those doctrines, as, 
among others, the Socinians and Quakers particularly do, we 
would say to him and to all zealous friends of the Bible Society, 
as he does to the friends of the Missionary and the London 
Societies ; “ let them not be offended at a word of exhortation; 
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let them watch against being misled by the zealots that are 
among them; let them be cautious in the exercise of worldly 

olicy ; let them seriously consider the magnitude of the injury 
it does, when employed in the service of religion; let them 
recollect that there were heretics, (even in the days of the 
apostles) who erred in this matter, and said, ‘ let us do evil that 
good may come.’” P. 45. . 

We are sorry we cannot commend the reasoning or style of 
this letter. Ut is often difficult to collect what Mr. Witherby 
would desire to convey. He professes himself to be a friend 
to the established church; but he does not seem to entertain 
any accurate notions of its constitution, or its authority. If 
he did, he would not rest his objections to the zeal manifested 
by the Missionary and London Societies merely on the subor- 
dinate parts of their policy; but he would point out, that, by 
assuming the office of preachers of the gospel, and dispensers 
of the holy sacraments, with a view to the spread of Christianity 
and the conversion of the Jews, they were stepping beyond 
their proper limits, and assuming powers which can only be 


properly exercised by persons duly authorized by bishops, in 
succession from the apostles. We hope, therefore, that our 
author will not take it amiss if we recommend to his attention 
a perusal of those books which explain the constitution of the 


Christian Church. Among many valuable books of this descrip- 
tion we will mention, as most valuable, the excellent Mr. 
Richard Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity. 

With respect to an incorporation of the Bible Societyy while 
it remains under its present constitution, with the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge, we here altogether differ in 
opinion from Witherby. Deeply impressed with the solemn 
charge to hold fast the form of sound words, we cannot give our 
sanction to any measure, However admirable may be its pro- 
fessed end, which has the remotest tendency to injure that form ; 
and we believe that any religious associatign with persons who 
deny the atonement of our blessed Saviour, and who despise his 
sacraments, (and the Bible Socicty is open to these) cannot 
but have that tendency ina variety of ways, which should make 
all steady Christians avoid it, as the most dangerous enemy that 
ever reared its head against the gospel of our Lord and Saviour 


Jesus Christ. 


No. 147, Vol. 37, September, 1810. G 
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POETRY, 





The Genius of the Thames ; a Lyrical Poem, in two parts, By Thomas 
Love Peacock. Crown 8vo. Pp. 150. 7s. Hookhams, London ; 
Mauners and Miller, Edinburgh. 1810. 

Mr. Peacock has been guilty of a misnomer in styling this prodaction 

a Lyrical poem, for a Lyrical poem is a pgem written only tor the 

purpose of being set to music, and the designation, therefore, cannot, 

without an impropriety of language, be applied to any other descrip- 
tion of verse. This, however, is a very trivial objection; let the 
poem be what it may, as to its form or metre, it possesses all the 
esseiials of good poetry ; it has genius, taste, and judgment to recom- 
send it. Indeed, we have not, for some time, met with a poem, 
which we have read with so much pleasure. The subject is weil 
chosen ; as it opens a tertile field both for the historic muse, and for 
fancy herself to rove in. ‘The scenes on the banks of the river, and 
in their vicinity, the events which they naturally bring to our recol- 
jection, the great characters which, at various periods, have taken up 
their residence near them ; all these objects excite a thousand ideas 
which the skilful bard may improve, and dilate upon, so as to excite 
adeep and never-failing intere st in the mind of the reader. 

Such a poet is Mr. Pe acock ; in his chaste verses, there is none of 
that disgusting affectation, none of that quaint frippery of speech, 
none of that tawdry tinsel, in which the poetasters of the present 
day delight in arraying their gaudy muses, who seck to supply a bare 
renness of ideas by a redundancy of words—words, too, many ot 
them, which are perfect strangers to the English scholar. The 
siauzas of this poem are stron: gly and uniformly marked, by a classic 
chastity, a dignified simplicity of Jangnage; the ideas and the senti- 
ments are not fantastically refined, nor laboriously worked up; but 
flow naturally from the lips of genius; the scenery is well-seleeted, 
and the mind is not tired by those over-charged, and perpetually-re- 
curring descriptions, which disgrace too many of the productions 
even of able writers; and there runs thronghout the whole a vein of 
pleasing melancholy, an aflecting pathos, that keeps alive the interest 
inthe heart, and disposes the miad to suitable and profitable reflecs 
tion. As we hope that the general character which we have here 
given of the genius of the Thames will dispose our readers to cultivate 
a more intimate acgy ‘iptance with him; we shall extract only a sin 
gle passage from the poen, not se elected for its superiority over its 
companions, but for its capability of being separated from them 
wittiont injury to the subject. It contains a description of Godstow, 
aod the well-known story of Fuir Rosamond. 

‘* The wild-flower waves, in lonely bloom, 
On Gocstow’'s desolated wall ; 


There thin shades flit through twilight gloam, 
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And murmured accents feebly fall. 
‘The aged hazel nurtures there 
Its noilow fruit, so seeming fair, 
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And lightly throws its humble shade, 
Where Rosamonda’s form is Jaid. 


** The rose of earth, the sweetest flow'r 
‘That ever graced a monarch’s breast, 
In vernal beauty’s loveliest hour, 
Beneath that sod was laid to rest. 
In vain the bower of Jove around 
The dadaléan path was wound: 
Alas! that jealous hate should find 
The clue for love alone design'd! 
* The venomed bow],—the mandate dire— 
The menaced steel's uplifted ylare,- 
The tear, that quenched the blue- Pi hn S ‘fire, --- 
The humble, ineffectual, prayer :- 
All these shal] live, recorded jong 
In tragic and romantic song, 
And long a moral charm impart, 
‘To melt and purify the heart. 
A nation’s gem, a monarch’s pride, 
In youth, in loveliness, she died. 
Phe morning sun's ascending ray 
Saw none so fair, so blest, so gay ; 
Ere evening came, her funeral knell 
Was tolled by Godstow’s convent bell. 
** The marble tomb, the iJlumin’d shrine, 
Their ineffectasl s splendour gave : 
Where slept in earth the maid divine, 
The votive silk was seen to wave. 
To her, as toa martyr'd saint, 
His vows the weeping pilgrim poured. 
The drooping traveller, sad and faint, 
Kuelt there, and found his strength restored : 
To that fuir shrine, in solemn hour, 
Fond youths and blushing maidens came, 
And gathered irom its mystic power 
A brighter, purer, holier, flame: 
The lightest heart with awe could feel 
The charin her hovering spiri: shed ; 
But superstition’s impious zeal 
Distilled its venom on the dead! 
€ The illumin’d shrine has pass'd away ; 
The sculptured stone in dust is laid : 
But when the midnight breezes play 
Amid the barren bazel’s shade, 
The lone enthusiast, lingering near, 
The youth, whom slighted passion grieves, 
Through fancy’s magic spell may hear 
A spirit in the whispering Icaves ; 
G2 
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And dimly see, while mortals sleep, 
Sad forms of cloistered maidens move, 
The transient dreams of life to weep, 
The fading flowers of youth and love! 


A northern bard, with the aid of a dog and a boat, which might 
very easily have been introduced, and without the addition of a single 
idea, would have spun out this simple story to the length of a whole 

canto, if not to a still greater length. 

If we were not fearful of injuring our author in the estimation of 
those light and easy fashionable readers, who, applying the epicurean 
maxim to poetry, think that a poet should be studious only to excite 
pleasure, without any view to edification or improvement, and that he, 
consequently, can have nothing to do with religion or morals,---we 
should observe, that he is ev idently a man of good religious and moral 
principles, who does not contemplate the works of nature, as a savage 
would an European ball-room, with stupid admiration, but looks from 
nature up to nature’s God. With us, we are unfashionable enough 
to acknowledge, this is a strong recommendation, and we hope that 
many of our readers will be of the same opinion, 


English Bards, and Scotch Reviewers ; a Satire. By Lord Byron. 
Second edition, with considerable additions and alterations. Crown 
8vo. Pp. 85. 5s. Cawthorn, Cockspur Street. 1809. 


Tue first edition of this admirable Satire, which was published ano- 
nymously, was fully noticed by us at the time of its appearance, when 
Wwe gave copious extracts from it, and a decided opinion on its merits. 
We cannot now sufficiently express our admiration of the resolute 
temper and spirit evinced by the noble satirist, in thus prefixing his 
name toa work, which must, of necessity, (from the severity with 
which it lashes the scribbling fools of the age, and boldly attacks, even 
some of those writers whom (fashion---that admirable judge of taste 
and genius !---has placed very high on the list of modern poets) make 
many enemies, and draw down much vulgar abuse on his head. Ap- 
parently impressed with this opinion, his lordship’s friends advised him 
still to suppress his name, but he rejected their advice, and resolutely 
followed the bias of his own cultivated mind. 

‘«* All my friends, learned and unlearned, have urged me not to pub- 
lish this satire with my name. If I were to be ‘ turned from the 
career of my humour by quibbles quick, and paper bullets of the 
brain,” I should have complied with their counsel. But I am not to 
be terrified by abuse, or bullied by reviewers, either with or without 
arms. Ican safely say that I have attacked none personal/y who did 
not commence on the offensive. An author's works are public pro- 
perty : he who purchases may judge, and publish his opinion if he 


pleases; and the authors I have endeavoured to commemorate, maj 
do by me as I have done by them: I dare say they will succeed better in 
condemning my scribblings, than in mending their own. But my 
object is not to prove that I can write well, but, if possitle, to make 
others write better.” 
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This is, assuredly, a very laudable object, and we sincerely hope his 
lordship may.accomplish it; though, we confess, our hopes on this 
subject are stronger than our expectations. To prove that the noble 
satirist does not confine his attacks to the small fry, the shrimps, and 
minnows of poetry, but throws his spear at higher objects, even at 
the great Leviathan of rhyme, we shall extract one passage, which 
many of our fair readers, we fear, will pronounce, without hesiianon, 
to be impious, and heretical, if not, damnalle. 


——‘* Immeasurable measures move along 

For simpering folly loves a varied song, 

To strange mysterious dulness still the friend, 
Admires the strain she cannot comprehend. 

Thus lays of minstrels*—may they be the /ast !— 
On half-strung harps whine mournful to the blast, 
While mountain spirits prate to river sprites, 
That dames may listen to the sounds at nights ; 
And goblin-brats of Gilpin Horner's brood 

Decoy young border-nobles through the woed.. 
And skip at every step, Lord knows how high, 
And frighten foolish babes theLord knows why ; 





* See the ‘* Lay of the last Minstrel” passim. Never was any plan 
so incongruous and absurd as the ground-work of this production, The 
entrance of thunder and lightuing prologuising to Bayes’ tragedy 
unfortunately takes away the merit of originality trom the dialogue be- 
tween Messieurs the spirits of Flood and Fell in the first canto. ‘bus 
we have the amiable William of Deloraine ‘‘ a stark moss-trooper,” 
videlicet, a happy compound of poacher, sheep-stealer, and high- 
wayman. ‘The propriety, of his magical lady's injunction not to read, 
can only be equalled by his candid acknowledgment of his indepen- 
dence of the trammels of spelling, although, to use his own elegant 
phrase ** it was his neck-verse at hairibee” i. e. the gallows.”—In 
_ languaze, we suppose, his last dying speech and confession. 

EY. | 

“« The biography of Gilpin Horner, and the marvellous pedestrian 
page, who travelled twice as fast as his master’s horse, without the aid 
of seven-leagued,boots, are chefs d’cenvres in the improvement of taste. 
For incident, we have the invisible, but by no means sparing, box on 
the ear bestowed on the page, and the entrance of a knight and char- 
ger into the castle, under the very natural disguise of a wain of hay. 
Marmion, the hero of the latter romance, is exactly what William of 
Deloraine would have been, had he been able to read and write, The 
poem was manufactured for Messrs. ConsraBte, Murnay, and 
Miter, worshipful booksellers, in consideration of the receipt of 
a sum of money, and, truly, considering the inspiration, it 
is a very creditable production. If Mr. Scorr will write for 
hire, let him do his best for his paymasters, but not disgrace his 
genius, which is undoubtedly great, by a repetition of black-letter 
ballad imitations,” 
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While high-born ladies, in their magic cell, 
Forbidding knights to read who cannot spell, 
Dispatch a courier to a wizard’s grave, 

And fight with honest men to shi-ld a knave." 

What, exclaims a lady, who has sighed and cried again and again 
over the enchanting Lay of the last Minstrel, what a barbarian must 
this lord be thus to abuse and calumniate the most beavtiful poem, and 
the most delightful poet, in the land!  Incee t as the ladies have 
brought this ‘kind of writing, and this kind of reading, pretty much 
into vogue, we seriously advise Mr. Scott to relinquish the profanation 
of our ‘ste vling bards, by uncouth and useless comments, and to ac- 
complish the more projital/e task of providing amusement for his 
fair votaries, The best thing he can do, in this line of composition, 
will be to turn the instructive and amusing histories of Jack the Giant- 
kil'er, and ‘Thomas Hickathrift, into Scottish verse ; accompanied, 
however, with a copious giussary, which always answers a doulle pure 
pose. ‘They abound with such characters as he appears best qualified 
to delineate, and with such incidents as he most delights to bring for- 
ward. With a very little of that emVellishment which he so well 
knows how to afford, and with a display of a very small portion of 
that most useful art of attenuation in which he stands unrivalled, he 
may easily supply a couple of very pretty thick octavos, for which, no 
doubt, those illustrious and discrimin: iting patrons of literary merit, 
Messrs. Constable and Co. will give 9 considerable sum, as, being not 
Jess provident than liberal, they know from experience, that this sort 
of ware sells well, and is sure to be found on every drawing-room 
chimney-piece, and on the sofa of every boudoir, Having offered 
this sage advice to the bard, we shall now finish our quotation, 

‘* Next view in state, proud prancing on his roan, 
The golden-crested hanghty Marmion ; 

Now - forging scrojls, now foremost in the fight, 
Not quite a felon, yet but half a knight ; 

The cibbet or the field prepared to orace, 

A mighty mixture of the great and base. 

And thivks’t thou, Scorr! by vain conceit perchance, 
On pantie taste to foist thy stale romance, 
‘Though Murray with his Mirter may combine 
To yield thy muse just half-a-crown per line? 
No! when the sons of song descend to trade 
Their lays are sear, their former laurels fade. 

Let such fore; ro the poet's sacred name, 

Who rack their brains for lucre, not for fame, 
Low may ‘bor sink to merited contempt, 

And scorn remunerate the mean attempt ! 

Such be their meed, such still the just reward 
Of prostituted muse, and hireling bard! 

Por this we spurn Apollo's venal son, 

And bid a Jong *‘ good night to Marmion,”’* 











——_— _- 


* «* Good night to Marmion’ ---the pathetic, and se prophetic eX- 
clamati ‘ion of Henry Bioust, Esq. on the death of honest Mar- 


muon,’ 
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These are the themes that claim our plaudits now ; 
These are the bards to whom the mnse winst bow ; 
While Mitron, Drypen, Pore, alike forgot, 
Resign their hallow'd bays to Waxrer Scott.” 

The satirist’s wish has, alas! not been gratified; for the Lay of the 
last Minstrel has not proved the last lay; ‘‘ another, and another, and 
another,” have followed in rapid succession. We owe, indeed, some 
apology to our readers, for not having given them some account, in 
our critical capacity, of * Marmion.” But to say the truth, we 
shrink from a review of Mr. Scott's long poems; itis a labour from 
which we involuntanly turn; it 1s a task we scarcely dare under- 
take. We have, however, read Marmion, and, we must allow, not- 
withstanding the repeated shocks which it gave to our judgment and 
our taste, we were amused with it. | We have before lamented, and 
we still lament, that Mr. Scott's genius and talents are not devoted 
to some more noble pursuit, to some more usefal purpose. In this 
respect we concur with Lord Byron ; and, on this account, we read, 
with equal astonishment and regret, in a respectable periodical pubs 
lication, a most laboured article, replete with fulsome panegyric, and 
the object and tendency of which are to persuade Mr. Scott to perses 
vere in the art of verse-making, for, in no other light, can we consider 
his volumes of old ballads. 

That Lord Byron has been severe in his general strictares we mean 
not to deny; but that his severity is inflicted with justice we shall 
strenuously contest, and therefore his lordship has our thanks, and is 
further entitled to the gratitude of all genuine poets, and of ail real 
lovers of poetry. 


Fallesin Verse.. By the Rev. Henry Rowe, LL.B. Rector of Ring- 
suall, in Suffolk. Large Svo. Pp. 314. 15s. J. J. Stockdale. 1810. 
Tuese fables are rendered, as all fables should be, the vebicle of reli- 
gious principle, and of, moral instruction ; at the same time, they are 
sufficiently simple and amusing to interest those young readers, for 
whose perusal they are more immediately designed. They are em- 
bellished with a considerable number of wood-cuts, neatly executed. 
The influence of Local Attachment; apoem; by the Rey. R. Polwhele. 

The third edition. Pp. 102. Cradock and Joy. 1810. 


Ow the comparison of this, with the former edition, we perceive 
corrections and additions by no means inconsiderable. ‘The fallowing 
Stanzus are new. 
** (er desarts the swart Arab bends his course, 
And cheers, tho’ pillar’d sands obscure each star, 
His camel-troop, his antelopes, his horse ; 
Or, tho’ at noon the monster Samiel glare, 
And hissing thro’ the pestilential air, 
Clap its red wing where shrivel'd victims fell ! 
Yet, wheve be erst had piteh'd his tent, frora far, 
With spotting rapture his companion’s smell 
(E’en now they siake their thirst!) the patriarchal well! 
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Wrapt in the whir!winds of dark Labrador, . 
Behold, the savage braves the wrath of heaven, 
And Jaugh’s tho’ now amidst the tempest’s roar, 
On his ice fragment down the current driv'n, 
He meets as from the clifts the racks are riv'n, 
The expanse of boundless ocean. On the verge 
Of fate, to him the God of storms hath ziv’n, 
His toils thro’ perils unexplor'd to urge, 
And ride where whales disport, the ridges whee tars ol 


* * * ~ ¥ % + 
” * * * * % * * 


Far from her Iion’s plain and towers superb 
That fell with feeble Priam, see the doom 

Of poor Andromache. Dire woes disturb, 
Her bosom panting for her native !oom ; 

Till friendly fancy thro’ the lighten’d gloom 
Behold again the Scaan gate appear, 

And image, at her much-lov’d Hector’s tomb, 
Her Siniois in a scanty brook, and hear 
The illusion of its waves, that sooth’d her youthful ear. 

And could the bard who told those bitter cares, 

Those vagrant troubles sore, have sung so well ; 

Had not his own Ionia whisper'd airs 
To charm his spirit, and attune his shell ! 

Blind o’er the world he rov’d : Nor e’er the spell 

Of many a changing sceneand clime suppress’d 
The generous loveof home. But still to tell 

Of other exiles, cheer'd his aged breast : 

And he who feels its wound, can picture sorrow best. ‘ 

And Oh ! the pensive tints of Maro’s muse, 

The fine delicious shadings that display 

A soul long turn'd to melaucholy views. 
What but his early lot, alas ! to stray 
From fields endear'd by many a happy day, 

From his paternal acres, could inspire 
Such mournful melody, so soft a lay ? 

How sweet, where taste and genius wake the wire, 

If | pity breathe her tones and love and fond desire.” Pp. 31.32. 

* * # =. ©. = 

Pie ante * Returning to our hearths we range 
Thro’ all the prospect with an eager eye ; 

And now, perhaps, with fau!tering steps some change 
Discern to check the rushing tide of joy.” 

* ££ * * #*# # “*% @ . 

** If from neglect hath come this alter’d hue, 
We cling with pity to a friend's decay, 

And with fond hearts to former feelings true, 


Slope round the ruin pale our pensiye way. 
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And, not a tangled thorn but seems to say : 
* Fair once I was, and fair again shall be !’ 
‘Yes!I will give thee to the morning ray 
( The master cries) ‘and thou, sweet murmurer free, 
* Shalt to thy pebbly bed reclaim coy peace and me !" 
But, if the hand of innovating art 
Would fain the features of our home efface, 
Perchance some vil!uge where around us starts 
Attected novelties at every pace, 
And fasion hath destroyed each simple grace ; 
Ah ! what a sad revulsion how severe. 
We wander, strangers to our native place, 
For welcome looks encountér scowls austere, 
And a chill torpor creeps, to freeze the gushing tear. 
Thus after years of absence, did I meet 
The friend of early youth, “Iwas his to share 
My every boso:n sentiment. And sweet ° 
The unsullied hour ; and light was every care ! 
Oh ! ere] trembled at the vacant stare, 
The cold strange glance, had my full heart betray’d 
Too quick emotions !---Midsi the gaudy glare, 
Of riches, cia He recollect the shade 
Where men we cordia) walk d, where boys we bounding play'd. 
Pp. 37, 38. 
Several other new stanzas have been pointed out to us: But we 
looked in vain for the Analysis of the poem ; which we should be 


glad to see reprinted in a future edition. 
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ie 


A Short Letter toa Friendin the Country, upon the Question of Reform 
and the disturtances in the Metropolis, 8vo. pp. 32. Hatchard, 


1810, 
Tuis letter contains the impartial opinions of an independent mind, 
upon the political occurrences of the day. The author entertains 
very just notions of the leaders of the parties which now divide the 
nation, of their principles, their views, and their designs, Come 
paring the conduct of our reformers with that of the reformers in 
Cromwell's days, he observes; ‘* The views of our reformers, 
though deeper calculated, are still but ill concealed ; they are not the 
less dvadiy to the :oyal power, but their game is more insidious ; and 
they have found that a stubborn loyalty is wreathed about the hearts 
of Britons, which sets an open attack at defiance; they wished to 
be screened in their operations by a pretended deference to the throne; 
they would use it as a stepping-stone to reach at the crown; they 
would destroy, and exert, in the first instance, their efforts against the 
House of Commons, the broad foundation of the constitution, 
which, violently shaken, they know would bring down in its ruins 


the whole splendid superstructure.” 
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The ideas here are just enough, but the language, respecting the 
House of Commons, is inaccurate ; the foundation of any fabric must, 
of necessity, be laid Lefore the superstracture ; now, it is certain, 
that the monarchy ‘subsisted centuries before the House of Conimons 
was known. The monarchy, therefore, should be called the founda- 
gion of the constitution, if it be thought proper to talk of a founda- 
tion at all. 

The author's sentiments on the inefficiency of Catholic Emanci- 
pation, to meliorate the state cf the peasantry in Ireland, are per- 
tectly just, as indeed are his sentiments on all the subjects which he 
discusses. He writes with equal temper and ability, and is manifestly 
aman of knowledge, information, and reflection. 


Short Remarks on the State of Parties at the close of the Year 1809. 
8vo. Pp. 30. Hatchard. 1809. , 

Tus pamphlet was written previously to the Jast Session of Parlia- 
ment, and clearly with a view to prevent those discussions which, 
the writer foresaw, would weaken the Ministry, and give strength 
to the Opposition. His reasoning on the subject is strictly constitu- 
tional, and his arguments are entitled to the serious consideration 
of those politicians to whom they are more immediately addressed. 


Refort desirable and practicalle ; Leing an Address ta the Inhatitants 
of Sheffield, with Religious and Political Remarks on the Suljects 
discussed at the Pullic Meeting, held in Paradise Square, on Wed 
nesday, June the 7th, 1810. To which is added a Speech, which 
(¢ut for reasons not now necessary to specify) might have teen then 

~-and-there delivered. By a Freeholder. Svo. Pp. 39. Printed by 
Cox and Baylis. No Bookseller's name. 1810. 


In language adapted to the comprehension of his fellow-citizens 
of Sheitield, this honest freeholder exposes the profligacy of modern 
reformers, the deceitfulness of their professions, and the sordidness 
of their views. He displays some humour, and much good sense 
in his comments on the conduct of the Wimbledon baronet bad 
his motley ba d of associates and friends. As the good people of 
Sheffield are inveterate politicians, sometimes caressing a patrieg 
and sometimes threatening to hang him, we hope that they will 
not only take the admonitions of their countryman in good part, but 
that they will candidly consider them, and essentially protit 
by them. 


Catholic Emancipation discussed and exploded! An Historical and 
Political View of the Catholic Religion, from which Reasons are 
deduced which must peremptorily compel every thinking man to 
comiat the Emancipation of the lrish, who are of iin Catholie 
Church; in a Series of Letters to the Right-Honouralle Lord 
Grenville, from Arpion, duthor of the Letters to the Whigs, &e. 
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- inserted in Blagdon’s Weekly Political Register. 8vo. Pp.100. 38,6d. 
Blagdon, 363, Strand. 1810. 


Txese Jetters. which we believe originally appeared in the weekly 
paper mentioned in the title page, contain an elaborate discussion 
of the principles and practice of the Romish Church, with a view 
to prevent any further concessions, by which its idolatrous worship 
might be encouraged in this country. The author, who has read 
much, and thought deeply on thegsubject, intersperces his remarks 
with many judicious adaomitions to our political leaders, to whose 
attention they are richly entitle 

In his exposure of the indebeeit and idolatrous worship of saints, 
and images, he adverts to the same practice in Portugal. ‘ The 
Portuguese, however, who are presurmed to be the most canonical and 
true-bred C atholics, pay more substantial honours to their saints, 
Saint ANTonio is, with them, a Lieutenant-colonel in a regiment 
of Infantry, and pay and kations are provided by the people for 
his support! Several other saints are previded for in like man- 
ner, aud have provisions of fish, peas, &c. regularly issued for their 
quotidian bread ; and South Ainerica, the Indies, Africa, and the 
Azores, are taxed to defray the expence of these saints!!!" We 
guspect that the Portugnese are much better Catholics than the Trish, 
at Jeast, if their orthodoxy is to be estimated by the goodness of 
the fare which they provide for their Saints. We have not heard 
that any rations of buttermilk and potatoes have yet been provid led 
for the saints of Ireland; theugh, from the active zeal displayed 
by Drs. Troy and Milner, it is very probable, that such 
provision may be made ere long. Indeed, a trifling addition to the 
supply now annually granted by a Protestant Parliament for the 
support of a Popish Coll ge at Maynooth, would fully answer this 
desirable purpose. 


The intelligent author thus closes his correspondence.--- 


Polk has been my object and my endeavour, through the course 
of se letters, to bring forth every consequence of theory, every 
éonclas ion of reason, and every deduction of experience, in proof 

a position which, L again repeat, is deeply impressed on my mind, 
a3 a most Important trath ;---that, whatever evils may be ascribed 
to the different systems of religion prevailing in the world, a Romish 
form of religion (¢f religion it may be called) is Most Opposite to 
the dominion of God; most deficient in those characteristics by 
Which the merit of every religious institution ought to be appre- 
ciated ; most inconsistent with the reguiations of a_ Protestant 
empire, aud most destructive of the permanent dignity, knowledge, and 
bappiness of mankind.” 


Substance of the Shcech of Lord B wingdon, in the House of Lords, 
the Sth of dune, i810, on the Motion of the Earl of Donough- 
more, for referring to @ Cutshitece the Petitions of the Roman 
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Catholics (Papists) of Ireland. 8vo. Pp. 26, 1s.6d. J. J. Stock- 
dale. 1810. 


Lorp Boringdon is one of those public men whe think that, some 
time or other, but not at present, the Popish claims ought to be 
granted. As lis lordship bas not stated the grounds of this opinion, 
and we are not accustomed to fight with shadows, we shall avoid all 
comment upon it. He pronounces with confidence, that, if the 
Papists ‘‘ manifest concordance with each other, conciliation and good- 
will towards the Protestant establishment ;” and if they do, they will 
cease to be Papists,---‘* and temperance and consistency in their gene- 
ral views and language ;"’ then Englishmen will cease to be English- 
men, and Protestants to be Christians, if they do not impart to the 
Papists “‘ the full rights and privileges of the British constitution.” 

It is needless to argue upon a supposed case, never likely to happen, 
but we heartily wish that legislators would not make use of loose 
expressions, calculated to mislead the ignorant, and actually convey- 
ing a meaning repugnant to truth. The Irish Papists are mot excluded 
from any of the rights and privileges of the British constitution.--- 
They may be said to exclude themselves, indeed, from about thirty 
great offices of State, by refusing to take the oath, which every one 
of his Majesty's subjects, of whatever persuasion, who is called 
upon to fill any of those offices, is bound by law totake. In other 
respects the Speech is a good speech. His lordship voted against the 
motion, and deprecated the excitement of false hopes, by holding 
out to the Irish Papists the prospect of a speedy compliance with 
their importunate claims. 





————— Se 
DIVINITY. 








The British Jubilee. A Sermon preached at the Scots Church, Crown- 
court, Russel-street, Covent Garden, London, on the 25th of 
Octoler, 1800, being the fiftieth Anniversary of his Majesty's 
accession to the throne. By George Greig, Minister of the said 
Church. 8vo. Pp. 36. Is. Gd. Hatchard. 1809. 


Tuts is one of’those numerous effusions of devout loyalty which 
burst from the hearts of our spiritual pastors, on an occasion most 
joyful to every good subject. Mr. Greig takes a view of some pro- 
minent events of the present reign, in order to shew what strong 
grounds Englishmen have for displaying their gratitade to God for the 
manifold blessings which he has been pleased to shower on their Jand. 
His exhortations evidently come from the heart, and the issue, we 
doubt not, made a proper impression upon the minds of his congre- 
gation. 


a Sermon, preached at the Parish Church of Heytesbury, in the coun- 
ty of Wilts,on the 25th day of October, i809, &c. pullished at the 
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request of the congregation. By the Rev. D. Williams, Curate of 
Heytesbury. Svo. Pp. 22, 1s. Od. Meyler, Bath; Williams, 
London. 


We have here another sermon on the same occasion ; with a necessary 
reference to the same topics, and with similar injunctions to gratitude 
toprovidence. Adverting to “‘the subject of gratulation before Heaven,” 
supplied by the retrospect of the long reign of our Sovereign, the 
reacher forcibly observes;—*‘‘ If, under his auspices, the rights of 
the subject be rendered more secure, by the independence of those 
who are to pronounce judgment ;—if, before his family and his sub- 
jects, he has exhibited an uniform and eminent example in the 
various relations of life, as a husband, asa father, as a master, and, 
in general, as far as human observation can reach, as a man, and as a 
Christian :—if, in the midst of temptations, he appears to have 
indulged in noinordinate luxury, and te give proot of a manly temperanee 
and moderation in all his pursuits :---if, in the full tide of prosperity, 
he has been enabled to steer his course aright: ---if, under hea- 
vey affliction, and trying maladies, he has shewn patience, resignation, 
and fortitude :---if his piety be seen to give a lustre to his other virtues; 
if he be seriously attentive to all the ordinances of that apostolic 
church, of which he professes himself a member :---if, firm in his 
adherence to her faith, and to her establishment and support, he 
yet freely allows religious liberty to all, as far as he may think con~ 
sistent with the safety of his government :---if, conscientious in his 
resistanee only to what he deems subversive of that faith, or of a nature 
inimical to that constitution, which, by his oath, and on principles, be 
considers himself bound to uphold and maintain inviolate :---if these 
things are so, it is no wonder that, in return, whatever shades of 
opinion may distinguish them in other respects, all his well-disposed 
subjects should be unanimous in this---in feeling for him every sen- 
timent of unfeigned attachment, duty, and loyalty.” 
This is a faint, but faithful, sketch of acharacter which would 
adorn any station of life, and which confers dignity on the highest, 


The Duty of Church Communion: a Sermon altered and abridged 
from Dr. Rogers, with additional passayes interspersed. By Ed- 
ward Pearson, D. D. Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, &c. 
12mo. Pp. 32. Gd. Cambridge printed. Hatchard, London. 


Tuts is a good, plain disceurse, well adapted to the times in which 
schism is not only not considered as asin, but, by many, regarded as 
amerit. The duty of church communion is strongly and ably en- 
forced, in a way which must carry conviction to every unprejudiced 
mind, , 


The necessary connexion between Christianity and civil order, A Ser- 
mon, preached in the parish Church of Louth, before the Louth 
Yeoman Cavalry, on Sunday, the 5th day of Novemler, 1800, and 
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published at their request. By the Rev. Thomas Orme, D. D. F. 
S.A, Chaplaintothe ‘Troop. 8vo. 1809. 


Wirs pious energy the intelligent preacher inculcates the necessity 
of that union between church and state which is, bighly beneficial to 
the former, but which is essential to the preservation of the latter, 
He briefly traces the various modes of religion, and forms of govern- 
ment, from the primitive ages to the present advanced state of social 
perfection ; and thence, by a natural deduction, establishes the duty 
of gratitude for the inestimable blessings which we enjoy from ‘* Tug 
Best KinG, THE BEST GOVEKNMENT, AND THE BEST RELIGION,’ 
It is an impressive discourse, and does credit to the Doctor's principles 
and talents, Ina note there are some anecdotes of the extravagance 
of political fanatics, which will perhaps astonish these beings them- 
selves, at 7 years hence. 


Sir Sermons on some of 1 most important Doctrines of Christianity ; 
to which are added Five Sermons on occasional suljects. By Rev. A. 
Freston, A. M. Rector of Edgworth, Gloucestershire. 8vo. Pp. 
252. Cadell and Davis, London. 18009. 


Tuts volume consists of eleven sermons, the six first of which are in 
the followin iy order; 1. Typ es and Hints of a Redeemer; 2. Who 
that Redeemer was; God, and the a” of God; 3. His Advent; 4. 
His Nativity ; 5. His Last S supper rs His Atonement, Death, and 
Resurrection. Age: are followed. e five other occasional digg 
courses, viz. 1. «4 Sermon preached to a Benefit Club; 2. A Sermon 
on ae Sae 3. A Sermon at the General Fast; 4. A Discourse on 
Laws; 5. A Charity Sermon for the Bath Hospital. 

Some of the usual arguments, in favour of the leading doctrines of 
christianitv, are brooght forward in the course of the five first ser- 
mons, We notice sometimes, in the style of the author, a coarse- 
ness, which the general execution of the volume informs us that he 
could easily avoid, and which he will do well to avoid, whenever ag mn 
he employs his peu in the service of the public. Thus, in the second 
sermon, speaking of the incarnation, he says ** The words of the 


text are surely a downrrivht proof of the mcarnation.”’ * 
Wethink that the author is also unguarded in his allusion to the 
venerable version of the septuagint, when he says, ** ‘This copy of 


the Old Testament, called the septuagint, Biéc ause it was committed to 
sevemy of the dtc learned men that could be four id, however it may, 
at this juncture, difftr trom the original Hebrew, and bear strong 
mavks of corruption, interpolation, and omission, was nevertheless 
at the first, aud during a great number of years, well received, and 


* 
’ 


much esteemed, by the Jews, and it is quoted by our Saviour and his 
Apostle 5.’ P go. To instnuate th at the s ‘ptu mint bears strong marks 
of corruption, taterpolation and omission, is injurious to its character, 
und, we venture to add, unfounde > The Septuagint version carries 
with it every mark of authority, and is, we believe, as free from error 
as any rec ord can possib!) ly be that has passe d, dare SO Maby VeaTs, 
through the hands of men. 


We were much more dissatisfied with the follow’ne nassave tu 
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the fourth sermon, wherein, after observing on the proofs that are 
to be derived in favour of christianity from the spread of its pro- 
fession, the author observes, “* To a Christian audience, it will, 
I trust, be unnecessary to bring forward any further testimonies 
from profane history; it might, indeed, have some influence on 
the minds of those, who, after a lapse of so many centuries, have 
the folly and impiety to reject christianity, and to want further 
confirmation and conviction ; but they: by no means deserve such 
indulgence.” P. 99. Now, whatever might strike the author 
as adapted to have influence on the minds of those unhappy persons 
who are still in infidelity, he was bound, with the charity of a 
minister of Christ, to have brought forward, and could not be justi- 
fied on any ground to suppose ‘that they ty no means deserve such 
indulvence. 

The five occasional discourses added, contain several religious and 
moral reflections, and such as cannot be read without awakening 
feelings proper to their respective subjects. 

Mr. Freston, in an address to the reader, apologises ‘* for printing 
the few Greek notes that occur in these sermons in the Roman cha- 
racter,” which, he says, he is induced to do from having ‘‘ expe- 
rienced, upon former ocgasions, so much delay, and so many mis- 
takes in the Greek type.” He begs, therefore, excuse for this 
new mode of quotation. We do excuse, but we cannot commend, 
him for adopting it. ‘he ordinary care proper to an author 
before he presents himself to the public might guard against the 
inconveniences he hints at, and protect him from the necessity of 
offering so great a violence to the original Greek character. 

ne = = 

EDUCATION. 
<p 
An Introduction to Geog®phy and Astronomy, ty the use of the Gloles 
and Maps, to which are added the construction of Miaps, and a table 
of Latitudes and Longitudes. The third Edition, with consideralle 
additions and improvements. By KE. and I. Bruce, teachers of Geu- 
graphy and the Maihematics, Newcastle upon Tyne. Pp. 408. 
l2mo. 7s. Cradock and Joy. 1810. 


Education, 








As this work has passed through three editions, between 1805 and 
1810, according to the dates of the respective prefaces, it must havé 
been found useful. It is divided into three parts, the first being a 
comprehensive introduction to geography, the second consisting .of 
problems on the terrestrial globe, calculated to illustrate the preceding 
part; and the third, of problems on the celestial globe, which em- 
brace the principal phenomena in astronomy. The solar system, 
and the methods of constructing Maps, are illustrated with 
plates: much attention has been paid to rivers ; and the geogra- 
phical and astronomical definitions with the notes, contain much 
useful information. In page 241, a typographical error occurs, by 
omitting the reference to the table page 442, which may be core 
fected with the pen, in the former also the sun’s declination iu May 
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14, is made 18° 28’ in the latter 18°32’. The volume, however, is 
prettily and even elegantly p:iated, and is no less pleasing to the eye 
than satisfactory to the mind. A very copious alphabetical table of 
the latitudes and longitudes of the principal places on the globe is 
added ; and the work on the whole is greatly superior to the common 
school publications on geography and tie use of the globes. 
| ne eae a PS 

REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 

ee ee 
Faler’s Dissertation 01 the prophecies, and the British Critic, for April 
1810. 

To the Editor ef the Antijacobin, 

** Aurem, 
Vellit et admonuit.”——Vireit. 

Sir,-——The plan of reviewing reviews, which you had the merit of 
originally striking out, must, in the present state of criticism, be 
deemed, by every impartial observer, peculiarly useful. I trust, there- 
fore, that you will deem no apology requisite, if I call your attention, 
for a short space of time, to the singular manner in which the Editors 
of the British Critic, for April, 1810, have at length thought proper 
to notice Mr. laber’s Dissertation on the Prophecies, relative to the 
1260 years. Like various other individuals I had perused the work 
in question Jong before the appearance of the critique to which it bas 
given occasion ; and, having perused it, should have felt not a little 
surprized at the languace employed by these reviewers, had I not 
remembered the illiocral manner in which they formerly noticed 
Mr. Faber’s publications ; and had I not perceived, from the very 
exordium with which their present animadversions commence, that 
the spirit of hostility manifested by them upon this oceasion, is really 
of a personal* nature. What are the grounds of that aversion which 
they teel for Mr. Faber, I presume not at present to inguire; but, 
since they appear not a little inclined to cehdemn the Dissertation 
for the sake of its author, I humbly beg leave to remind them, that 
tricks of this sort can be deemed nothing less than fraudulent decep- 
tions of the pudiic, when practised by gentlemen who hold up their 
works to the world, as reviews (not of men, but) of books. Reflections 
like the one which I now have the honour to suggest, will arise sponta- 
neously, ii may bepresumed, in the bosom of every ingenuous critic; but 
whether they do arise at all times in the bosom of every reviewer of 
this present age, may be questioned with very great justice ; and, if 
they do not, it will doubtless be expedient, upon certain occasions, for 
one, who peruses a modern critique, to assume, for a while, the office 
of censor; and, where he can discover the traces of personal animo- 
sity, to check, if it be possible, the litde wayward sallies of petulant 
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* In justice we must observe, that the charge of personality czainst 
feviewers is oftener unfounded than authors ave willing to believe. 
We do not say that it never occurs, but we believe much more raiely 
than is generally supposed. Perhaps men are more apt to write capri- 
ciously than personally, AwnrTisac. 
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warmth, by reviewing not merely reviews, but reviewers them- 
sei! 

The Editors of the British Criuie “ corfess,” (with extreme reluc- 
tance, no doubt) “ that the recollection of another book by this 
auiher,* filled with what they thought the most wild conj ctures, 
extravagant positions, and 2bsurd conclusions, threw them into abso- 
Juie despair, as to any temperate use which sucha writer could possibly 
make of ihe prophetic code With a similar reluctance, J also con- 


fess, that the perusal of this phiippic forcibly reminded me of ithe 


spirit which its authors had often display: ‘d. (9 spirit of illiberal pre- 
judice) when employed in reviewing the works of Mr. Faber. J con- 
fess, too, that the remembrance of their animadyersions, filled as they 
were with misconstiuctions and with unwarranted statements, (which 
resulted, not trom ‘* wild co nj ecture,” but from s/rewd deliberation ;+ 
and which truly tended to “ extravagant positions,” and to ‘ absurd 
conclusions,» threw me into absolute despair as to any use but 
one Which such a set of writers would a Mingly make of the present 
Dissertation. The use they have actually made of it is precisely such 
as might have been expected from their exordiam ; and it is one, 
I corifess, which does infinite honour to their skill in manoeuy- 
ring 

It is somewhat ludicrous to observe the mingled vexation and self- 
importance with which these reviewers} (though in general, no doubt, 
men of sense) introduce their critique. ‘They intended, it seems, to 
have passed by the work in contermptuous silence ; and contempt nm 
such a quarter might of course be expected to operate powerfully it 
blasting the fame ‘of the book altogether, or at Jeast in retarding ts 
sale. How immeasurably great must have been thei ‘ir surprize, when 
they found that the public had judged for itself, when they found that 
the work had a very extensive circulation, even though it was still 
contratand ; not having been duly licenced by the British Critic. 
Well may they exclaim in amazement, after telling their readers with 
Whai frigid taciturnity they once had resolved to pass by the publica- 
tion, Edition, however,’ (i.e. in spite of gor silence) “* has followed 
edition 1, till it has become impossible lo deny 4 that the work has com- 
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Alluding to his essay upon the Cabiri. 

f To mention one of the mosi glaring examples: they represent 
Mr. Faber, in their review of his Horz Mosaice, as affirming that no 
tai) can hope for salvation unless be attain to perfection of virtue in 
Hus hike 5 and, for a proof of the charge, they:refer their readers to a 
cerlain passage in the above-mention d work, I referred to th passage 
when l read their critique, but found that Mr, F. in ihat very part of 
his hook, supported a doctrine direct/y the reverse. I have not the work 
befure me, but the passage alluded to is iv the second volume of the 
Ho a Mosaice, and, I think, in the chapter on regeneration, 

+ Does not this appear a very reduclant confession ? why should 
Edi ors wish to deny it, if it were possibie? 


No. 147, Vol. 37, Seplember, 1810. 
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manded attention!!!" After such contempt of their authority, we 

cannot surely wonder that these veteran literati should at length step 
heroically forward, to combat the presumption of the public ; stung, 
as we must necessarily suppose them to be, with all that ‘high dis- 
dain from sense of injured merit,” which other slighted champions 
have so often felt before. 

Having failed in their endeavour to blast the work in question by 
cold and contemptuous indifference, our w orthy reviewers can only now 
resort to their good old ‘‘ thrice-repeated” system of broad and unqna- 
liffed censure ; and, as if they designed nothing less than the comp!cte 
annihilation of } Mr. Faber’s ce’ebrity as au author, they even tiavel out 
of their road for the sake of abusing a treatise w hich he form erly 
published respecting the Cabiii, aithough it is mo way connected with 
his book upon the prophe cies. ‘This treatise, which relates altogether 
10 subjec ts connected with Pagan mythology, is pronounced, in dogma- 
tical language, (unstipported by proof) to be tall of ** wild conjec- 
tures, absurd conclusions,” and the like. Yet many vay e:ninent 
writers, ( listinguished by their learning as much, at he least, and by 
natural genius distit ignished far more than the Editors of the British 
Critic*) have testified their high approbation of this very essay, which 
is nuw condemned wiih so magisterial an air by writers of compara- 
tively a second-rate celebrity. As to the * conclusions,” contained in 
this treatise upon the Cabiri, they are, (although censured by the 
Critics, ev cathedrd, as absurd) the very conclusions deduced by an 
author of no mean repute, Jacob Bryant. On the subject, indeed, of 
the Titanic war, Mr. Faber and heseem at one time to have disagreed 
in sentiment, but the diterence certainly did not last long, for Bryant 
is known to have given up the question before his decease, frankly 
acknowledging, with a candour highly honourable to himself, that our 
authors Opinion was just. 

It would take too much time to enlarge any farther on the topic 
alluded to. Let us fullow the route of the reviewers, who having, en 
passant, vollied forth weir invectives, with no Jitde fury, against this 

lil-starred Iucubration res pecting the Cabiri, prepare to ‘assail out 
author’s expository Dissertation on the Prophecies ot Daniel and St. 
John. Should one wonder at their quitting so suddenly the sub- 
yectofthe mytholozical tre: ative, without an atte mpt to bring forward 
one proof for the parpose of justifying their animadyersions, I would 
beg him to remember the military maxim, (a maxim familiar to 
modern tacticians) thata rapid movement is sometimes more succes 
fulin war than a tedious and regularsiege. Some maxim of this kind 
may oceasionally iatluence certain reviewers in arranging theit 
schemes of /idcrary wartare ; and hence, when an author's s!rong 
holds appear somewhat fo vmidable, they may y deem it more politic tw 


—_ — 


~- -~--<.--- —— - - 


‘Lal lode especially to B ryant and Va alencey. One of the /ates 
antiquarian writers, r(s o far as I know) who has strongly recommendes 
Mr. EF aber'’s essay upon the Cabiri, isthe Rev. Mr. Davies, i in bis booa] 
on the mythology of the British Druids, published A. D, 1809. 
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overrun and to tread down his work with all speed, than to waste their 
whole store of ammunition, (perhaps to no purpose) in attempting to 
assail each particular argument. 

In reviewing Mr. Faber’s Dissertation on the Prophecies, the gen- 
tlemen who animadvert upon the treatise, represent him as guilty of 
self-confidence,” and of ‘* presumption,” while his ‘* polemical 
attacks,” are said to be ‘* furious and disdainful.”” Charges like these, 
affecting in some measure even the moral character of the author, 
would, I doubt not, be heavily felt by him, provided only they could 
be substantiated by proof. No proof, however, is offered by those who 
prefer the accusation ; and ‘‘ candour compels me to remark,” that I 
do not remember to have met with a single opprobrious epithet in Mr, 
Faber’s Dissertation, greatly as he differs from various writers on the 
subject of prophecy, while the gentlemen ot the British Critic have 
saluted Mr. Faber with at least half a doxen such epithets, (unsup- 
ported hy proof) within the space of two very short paragraphs, the 
first and the fourth of their critique. 

Iseek not to deny, (having no eause for coing so) that the writer, 
whose work I am defending, has assailed with argument, (perhaps has 
completely refuted) certain authors, whom the i:ditors of the British 
Critic had been in the habit of too indiscriminately praising. "This I 
conclude to be the reason why he is censured by those genticmen tor 
being, as they style him, an “ examiner of other authors; but if all 
who examine other authors are henceforth to be greeted and received 
asa set of “ furious, disdaintul, seif-confident, and presumptuous,” 
miscreants, what, in the name of mercy, will become of e- 
viewers ?”" 

The Editors seem but imperfectly aware, that it is no longef possible 
in this, as in former ages, tor any individual, however distinguished i in 
the literary world, to rule the opinion of the public, or to blast the 
renown of a work, by the power of his own tpse darit. The increased 
dittusion of knowledge has qualified numbers in this united empire 
to judge for themse!ves upon subjects of literature, as well as on all 
others, with a boldness and a freedoin, to which many of their tore- 
fathers were assuredly — accustomed, Nor must it be forgotten, 


that the very liberal system of encouraging authors to review their 
reviewers (a system whic h een sug ested) has been eminently 
useful in furthering the progress of i Upartialit: ac trath. Werea 


Pope or a Johnson to return from the grave, it woula not now be 
easy for the one, with his satire, or the other. with his learning, to 
brow-beat a well-informed Englisiman out of his notions, orto rear 
and to pull down the reputation of a genius with paramount cone 
troul, Whether au enlightened community will pay greater 
deference to the gentlemen, who conduct th ritish Critic, than it 
would feel inclined to pay toa Johnson or a Pope, miay perhaps be 
deemed a topic too wide in its scope to be disc assed with propriety 
by a humble individual like myself. If, indeed, I were disposed 
to retort on the reviewers, by recurring to language like that which 
I condemn (the language of soe invective, unsupported by proof) 

yi. 
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I now might ayer, that the editors of a certain publication, entitled 
Kar sfoxnv, the British Critic, are in truth the very last of all critics, 


to whom Britain will dream of surrendering her judgment. Far, 


however, shali I be. from maintaining, that any such expression of 


contempt would be just; nor shall I presume, upon any account, 
to make use of it; for I humbly conceive that the language of 
general invective, unsupported by proof, discovers the person, who 
employs it, to be any thing rather than a gentleman. .I merely am 
anxious to satisty your readers, how easy it would be to referf upon 


the editors, without the assistanee either of wit or of argument. 
Having. with an ecioquence truly dogmatical, condemued Mr. 


| 


Faber’s mythological and ‘heological disquisitions (the former of 


which are said to be extravacaut, and the latter disdainiul snd furtous) 


the critics, with whom he is at variance, avow their dislike to one 


or é' Tyee Y She at 
of those general principles, upon which the author has proceed d 


in his interpretafiou of prophecy. Here, indeed, they seem to have 
crown rather nwie condescending; for they favour their readers 


—— 
= 


(ike a recital of the grounds upon which 
their cbjection is built ; not forgetting, however, to premise that their 
limits will not permit them to discuss the merus of the question.” 
A full-le rth discussian of the subject would doubtiess be beneath 
their dignity ; and perhaps, too, beyond their afility, 
The principle, which they endeavour to controvert, 1st 
that no link of a chronological prophecy 1s capable of receiving 
‘fits accomplishment in more than one: event.” ‘The argu- 


he following: 


meats which they oppose to this tenet are:—First, that chronological 
prophecies are frequently applicd to primary and secéndary events by 


‘ , ao < , he 5 " ‘ 
Christ and bis Apostles.  Stcondly, that the antbor himself, in 
several passages of his work, seems to admit the principle of such 


‘ 


¢ ~ ‘ ’ . +. | > ‘ t., "” > ' ' 4 *) %e 
a d rt} & pile ti Hh. liree Wal wes Oy alk specificd ; and these 


are brought forward tor the sake of confirming their statement. 
‘ ‘. al , - Wh see 3a 9 . . » ya S ¢ ° ‘ 12 
** Speaking of Matthew xxiv. 30,” he, viz. Mr. laber, says, © this 


- , eC? . ‘ . + nent > 9 _ a7 } - a Talathy 
prophec y way Posstboiy Ve Weare éitiimateiy to tne Criva » © (11@ ss cond 


: ’ | } 7 ! : i guntt oko 
2 vent, but tuyere secdus lo be litte Gouobt, that it Primari/y reiates to 


the destruction of Jerusalem.” (vol. i p. 04.) Again, speacing of the 
Antichrist of | John ii, be says that, ‘* the Apostie had primarily 


his own tine, and that Antichrist 1s 
uding all persons, who answer to the 


revard to ccrtaim heretics « 


ee — 
~ > 


asort of 2eneric name, in 
several puts of the ample description, which is given of the character 
of that monster.” (vol. i. p 133.) tte also sets forth, that the 
propbecy of Joel (Ch. ii, Xe) has a two-fold application, and that 
St. Peter applies it *tto the times of the first advent of our Lord, 
pi dds the LiiQes of his second ady. nt. 

biaviag never made the subject of prephecy my very particular 
study, | wigat, perbaps, be guilty of prestumption. in attempting to 
com.rovert what the Britisa Critic advances in the form. of an 
nanifestly f unded on a misile 


argumtent, «ore Dot thei reason 5S 
: ' ’ > ae 
br, ihe term §* chronolog ab 


terpietauion of the sense of the aut 


; 


ce } , my oP ; sme 
is ever applied by him (so fur as I know) to more than two kinas 
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of prophecy; namely, those prophecies which are positively 


restricted to a definite time ; oo e. g. the prophecy of Daniel 
respecting the seventy weeks) and, again, those prop hecies which 
become chronoiogical from the cirenmstance of their being comnposed 
of a tegular, consecutive series of events. ‘lo the Jas of these kind 
belong most of the prophecies, both of John and of Daniel. A pre- 
diction of this sori is a chain consisting of various Jinks, which, 
when taken together, may be said, with perfect Justice, to constitute 
an anticipated history ; each particular link of the series relating 
to its own particular event. Hence it is evident, that no link of 
such a chain can have a two-fold reference; or, in other words, 
that no part of such a prophecy can have a two- fold interpretation. 
Thus, in the instance of Daniel's prediction, fouaded on the vision 
of the four great beasts, we can only refer the words of the prophecy 
to the four successive great empires ; they cannot have a second and 
ulterior reference to some other great empires, not yet in existence. 

The prophecy contained in the 1!th and oth chapters of Daniel, 

must be, in like manner, considered as one of a stricdly chronological 
nature ; for in this, too, we meet with a regularly progressive detail 
of events. { cannot bat observe, that the Reviewers themselves 
seem by no means mgee~aO of the manner in which Mr. Faber 
has limited the phrase chronologtcal. They hint at the subject of 
this very /imitation ; but Ae ead of ingenuously bringing it forward, 

asa topic of the highest importance, they mention it merely by the 
way, in a short and extremely ambiguous note; after stating their 
objection to his § canon’ or rule.“ [ti istrue,” say they, in the note 
to which I allude, ‘ that Mr. Faber'’s rule limits it* to a link 
of a chronolog’cal prophecy ; on which he may, perhaps, found a 
distinction, but the distinction is not in all instances edear.” I think 
it would puzzle the Reviewers to point out an instance, in which 
itis not clear. 

Two texts of those three, which have been brought forward by 
the British Critic, (L mean the one from Joel, aod that from St. 
Matihew) are not in reality chronological prophecies. ‘They do, 
indeed, refer to some advent or advents of our Lord, but it is in 
ageneral and indefinite manner, for they neither express the time 
nor the nature of the advent, to which they refer. Hence, in these 
predictions, we find that allusion is frequently made to circumstances 
beaiing an equal relation to two very different pes riods ; the period of 
the first, and that of the second coming of our Saviour. We meet 
in holy writ with some other predictions of a similiar natare, to 
which the same remark may be justly applied ; but neither Christ 
nor his Apostles ever gave a two-fold interpre efation, of what can 
be strictly called a chronological prophecy. One of sucha nature is 

cited by our Lord from the writings of Daniel, wherein a distinct and 
decisive allusion is made to the alomination of desoletion ; but the 
prophecy being in the strictest sense of the word. chronological, is 


applied, and exclusively confined, by its divine interpietcr, to the 
era of ‘Titus. 
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With regard to the /ast of the three passages, (the one from 1 John 
ii.) it has, indeed, more the appearance of a chronological prophecy 
than either of the former; but Mr. Faber has never assigned to it 
a two-fold interpretation. The Apostle uses the phrase, ‘* the 
last tine,” as denoting the whole period of the christian dispensation, 
and informs as, that during that period many Antichrists will 
arise. J do not find that our author says any thing more. His 
hypothesis, relativé to France, which he esteems to be one, and indeed 
to be the c/éef, of those Antichrists, cannot possibly be construed 
into a secondary interpretation of the prophecy, upon which it is 
founded. Had it been foretold that many wars would ensue 
within some given period; the asserting that the first war which 
took place was one of them, would never surely be accounted 
a double application of prophecy, in that sense of double 
application which the author opposes. Had he contended, 
indeed, that the period in question must signify primarily one 
period, and secondarily, another, such a notion as this would, 
undoubtedly, imply nothing less than a donble application ; but 
the author, in fact, has said nothing of the kind; and the inter- 
pretation, which he has given of 1 Jobn ii. athxes one meaning alone 
to the prophecy. 

Before I quit the subject on which I have the honour to address 
you, permit me to notice, as briefly as possible, the ill-judged and 
unlimited censure, which the editors pass upon all, without exception, 
who attempt to discover the import of propbecies not yet accom- 
plished : a censure of this kind of course affects Mede, Newton, 
Horsley, and many other expositors, as much altogether as it does 
Mi. Faber. ‘The cause of their reprehension is expressed in the 
following language: ‘‘ Mistakes so very dangerous may be founded on 
the persuasion, that particular events are decreed before th ey happen, 
and the general design of prophecy is 59 evidently for confirmation, 
after the fact, not “for direction previous to it, that it is always a 
presumptuous application of the divine oracles to attempt the making 
ourselves propbets by the use of them.” Hence the reviewers 
neglected to notice Mr.Faber’s Dissertation until they could no longer 
avoid it; because, as they affirm, they ‘‘ felt a strung disinclination 
either to indulge ia or to encourage speculations upon ‘prophecies not 
yet fulfilled.” 

To silence the oljectors, it will doubtless be sufficient to ask them 
whether this disinclinalion was equally strong, when they reviewed 
and recommended the work of their favourite writer on prophecy, 
Mr. Kett. Vhis, towever, being merely an argumentum ad homi- 
nem, Will not, I confess, do away the vfjection ; an answer to which 
is still necessary: but, I trust, it will not be a dificult matter to 
* to attempt the 
exposition of a prophecy before its accomplishment, we should not 
have found a blessing g pron ounced by St. John upon all, who should in 
future understand the Apocs alypse : ind, though it may be true 
that prophecy ‘ is designed for confirmation after the fact,” yet since 
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it is equally obvious that facts serve also for the confirmation of 
prophecy, it follows that this contirmation must, when it occurs, 
be more evident, in proporiion as the facts, upon which it is 
founded, have been more clearly predicted, and, by the help of 
such prediction, mere certainly foreseen. If a prophecy be never 
expounded till after its accomplishme nt, this after-exposition may be 
said by some objectors to be merely invented for the sake of accommo- 
dating the prediction to the event; but if the event has itself been 
previously expected, in Consequence of a prediction concerning it, 
no objection of the kind, which I have mentioned, can be urged 
with any share of plausibility. It has frequently happened, (no 
doubt by the working of Providence) that predictions, respecting 
any great and illustrious event, have been more attentively considered, 

and more clearly expounded, in proportion as the pre-ordained time 
for their accomplishment has become a nearer object of regard. 

This was remarkably the case with respect to the first appearance 
ofthe Messiah. Long before his advent, the study of x: fulfilled pro- 
phecy had enabled the Jews to form many accurate notions on the 
subject ; but their hope was comparatively faint, if contrasted with 
the glowing expectation of their children, who lived in after ages, 

when the “ fulness of time” was at hand. What is still more remark- 
able, the heathens themselves, from a very slight acquaintance with 
scripture, were induced at that period, to look towards Palestine for a 
king that should govern the world; a fact not untrequently men- 
tioned with triumph by those who have written in defence of chris- 
tianity. Such was the share of information, which even the Gentiles 
had acquired by e. rtremely imperfect ‘* speculations upon prophecies 

not then fultilled ” 

] have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 


PHILELEUTHEROS EDINENSIS 
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Our expectations of a speedy battle in Portugal, founded as they 
were on the well-known tactics, and on the acknowledged views, of 
the enemy, have not been fulfilled. Massena, contrary to his usual 
practice, has not dared to attack Lord Wellington, and has thus made 
the most unequivocal acknowledgement of the superior genius, skill, 
judgment, and discretion, of the British commander. When Mas- 
seva himself commanded the French army in Switzerland, he was 
posted, in the summer of 1799, much more advantageously than Lord 
Wellington is in Portugal, in a position of infinite strength, on a lofty 
mountain in frontof Zurich, defended in front by most formidable 
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{ entrenchments, Though the French army was superior in number to \ 
F his own, the gallant Archduke Charles did not waste his time in bi 
) manceuvring, with a view to draw the enemy from. the heights into Pe 
| the plain, but, hero-like, instantaneously formed the gallant resolution he 
of attacking him in his strong hold. ‘The battle was fought on the V 
fourth of June; and, after a most desperate conflict, which lasted sf 
from morning till night, the Archduke succeeded in carrying the first la 
line of the French entrenchments. Still the work of death was but In 
half-accomplished ; the redoubt and abbatis, still to be forced, were ren- da 
| dered in a manner impenetrable, by the numbers and fire of the batta- pr 
lions and batteries with which they were lined. Nothing, however, could th 
check the undaurted spirit of the Austrian general. He preserved HB th 
‘ the ground he had won, and resolved to pursue his victorious career ov 
on the following morning. But when morning came, he found his ie 
troops so overcome W 1th fatigue that he was obliged {Oo postpone the th 
attack till the following day. Fortunately, he was spared the trouble, in 
for Massena, alarmed at his perseverance, abandoned his position in B th 
the mght. Whata contrast does the conduct of the Archdake on sh 
t this occasion, and that of Massena, during the present campaign in m 
} Portugal, exhibit! Just the same contrast as Lord Wellington's or 
| conduct on the latter cecasion affords to that of Massena on the former. M 
| Hiere Massena’s force is double the amount or his enemy's; while —R T 
Lord Wellington's posttion, though certainly strong, is not to be com- to 
| ' pared for strength with Massena’s position in Switzerland. In both | 
cases, the military talewts of Massena appear in a very disadvanta- hi 
‘ geous point of view; while the superiority of the British general is or 
| ' established on a basis not to be shaken, by the Jying boasts of the 80 
enemy, or by the more criminal calumnies of bis own unworthy th 
; couniryinen. sO 
; Sull, we think Massena will not dare to close the campaign without th 
a desperate cffort to ‘* drive the English into the sea,” and to com- pa 
t plete jhe suljugation of Portugal. He may, indeed, ascribe his past B pe 
i | 7 inactivity to the misconduct of his subordinate generals, and his master ki 
will-be happy to admit either that, or any other pretext, which may hi 
laa . serve to delude his slaves, wheter true or false. ‘These generals then ve 
Hi ) may he dissraced; but, if Massena wish to avoid disgrace himself, Vv 
) and to avert the vengeance of his irritable tyrant, he must fight. R 
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What the issue of such a contest will be we presume not to decide ; 
i but we risk little in declaring our opinion, that he will not conquer 
u Portugal, nor yet subdue Spain. Almeida, ‘tis true, has fallen ; but 
} he has gained no more ground by its fall than the space which it covers, 
While, in Spain, ‘* the holy spirit of insurrection,” (for holy is that 
1 spirit which has for its object the defence of religion, liberty, and 
t law!) spreads, swift andewide, and pervades all classes of people. 
t In order to avert its glorious effects, the French barbarian, Soult, has 


. dared to proclaim his resolution to murder every Spaniard who shall 
; presume to defend his native soil from the inroads and outrages of 


i the modern Huns. But the regency of Spain have wisely answered 
1 @ this ruffianin the only way in which these scourges of the earth 

r ought to be answered. They have promised to put to death three 
: French officers for every murdered Spaniard ; and have assured him 
, that, unless he instantly recall his declaration, should he fall 
, into their hands, he shall be inevitably hanged. This is the spirit, 
} this the resolution, which every nation, attacked by the Gallic banditti, 

L should not only profess but practice! It ts only by such just punish- 
} ment, by such glorious retaliation, that any restraint can be imposed 
; on thé most sanguinary wretches that ever disgraced human nature. 
° Men who are not to be restrained by principle, may be awed by fear. 

> The dread of execution may penetrate the bosom which is impervious 

. to the feelings of humanity. . 

i ‘Buonaparte, having no longer any reason for the concealment of 
. his farther designs upon the liberties of Europe, has commanded the 

5 once-gallant and independent Swedes, to receive for their future 

sovereign a French grenadier, whom fe has been pleased to raise to 

the dignity of a prince. Bernadotte, that low-bred rufhan who 

some years ago insulted the whole population of Vienns, by hoisting 

the standurd of rebellion in the heart of the city. and who had nearly 

paid for his insolence with his life, has been foisted on this degraded 

"a people. The treacherous dotard who now fills the throne of that 

; kingdom, by a treasonable breach of trust, and by the deposition of 
his lawful sovereign, his nephew, and his ward, will, no doubt, 

} very soon be provided for. And then another French principality, 
} will be raised up in the north, and interposed between Denmark and 


Russia. The object of such an arrangement is too manifest to escape 
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the attention of even the most superficial observer of passing events ; 
and, unless the viper’s head be crushed in Spain, his murderous flag 
will, ere long, be seen to fly not only on the towers of Copenhagen 
and St. Petersburgh, but on the minarets of Constantinople. By an 
instantaneous and radical change of policy, and by a corresponding 
vigour of conduct, the impending fate of these powers might yet 
be averted. But, there is nothing, in the present aspect of public 
affairs, to authorize a supposition that such a change is likely to take 
place. At St. Petersburgh, indeed, the fatal infatuation seems to be 
so deeply rooted, as to baffle every attempt of reason, and even of 
self-interest, to remove it. ‘The state of the continent cannot remain 
stationary. Great revolutions are about to take place; or, more pro- 
perly speaking, the revolutionary spirit is about to acquire fresh force, 
and to extend itself more widely; and, ere the expiration of six 
mouths, a scene will probably be unfolded, which will open to usa 
clearer prospect of future events, and bring to aclose the reign of 
speculation and conjecture. 

In our domestic concerns, the most prominent event is the extraor- 
dinary report of what is called the Bullion Committee ; that is, the 
report of a committee of the House of Commons, appointed to enquire 
into the causes of the present high price of gold bullion. We have 
always been of opinion, that committees of the House of Commons 
have acted with Jess circumspection, and with more inattention to 
future consequences, in their various investigations and reports, than 
the aggregate body of the House. And we have felt peculiar concern 
at the contents of many of those reports. Of Mr. Banks, and his 
committee, we have more to say, than can be said incidentally. Of 
Mr. Henry Thornton, and his report, on the case of the Dutch 
commissioners, we have already delivered our opinion, at considerable 
length, and many circumsiances have since occurred to confirm it. As 
to the present report, itrequires much more consideration than we have 
yet been able to bestow on it, and, indeed, as it has been published in 
the form of a pamphlet, it will m.re properly become the subject of 
a distinct article of criticism. From the casual view which we have 
been abie to take of it, we incline to think that its tendency is likely 


to be most mischievous. Indeed, to it, in a great measure, may be 
ascribed the temporary shock which public credit has received: we do 
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not mean, however, indiscriminately to condemn every position which 
it contains ; we are decidedly of opinion that Country Banks have 
done infinite mischief, by creating an enormous artificial capital 
(amounting, it is supposed, at this moment, to no less than forty 
millions !) employed, not for legitimate commercial purposes, not 
for any objects combining individual profit with national prosperity, 
but, too frequently, for the detestable purpose of promoting the 
emolument of individuals by great public injury. Thus it is, when 
corn-dealers become bankers, and there are many of this description ; 
they advance their notes to farmers to enable them to pay their rent, 
and secure the repayment in the produce of the land at a stipulated 
price, and to be forthcoming whenever the corn-dealing banker 
miay chuse to call for it. Now, it is clear that this practice, which 
prevails more extensively than people in general imagine, must pro- 
duce a rise in the price of some of the necessaries of life. For if 
the farmer were not so assisted, he must procure money for the pay- 
ment of his rent, by sending his corn to market. Whereas the corn- 
dealer, being master of his stock, by the notes which he has exchanged 
for it, may keep it back from market, as long as he pleases, and may, 
by that means, to a certain extent, if his interest require it, create an 
artificial scarcity, with the aid of an artificial capital. This, then, 
isan evil which loudly calls for correction; and the correction of 
which may easily be administered by the cautious hand of the 
legislature, without injury to legitimate credit, and without recourse, 
also, to those measnres, which the committee in question ive, us it 
appears to us, most inconsiderately, at least most rashly, recoim- 
mended, 

But what, it may be asked, could be expected from a Committce 
with a young Edinburgh Reviewer for its chairman, and with his 
friends and admirers for its members. Could it be expected that Measrs. 
Horner and Brougham would support, in the House of Commons, 
principles and measures contradictory to those which they have um- 
formly recommended, propagated, and espoused, in the pestifcrous 
pages of a work, which has excited the indignation of every loyal 
subject in the realm ? We think the House have much to answer fur 
for suffering a Committes to be so composed. The Bank Direc- 
tors, indeed, who have, of course, paid more attention to their report 
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than we have yet been enabled to bestow on it, have preferred a most 
serious charge against the Committee ; a charge of a gross breach of 
trust, for such if must be considered, if the statement of the Bank be 
correct, that the report is in contradiction with the evidence on which 
it ought to be, and on which it professes to be, founded.’ We should 
not have been disposed to give credit to an accusation, so heinous and 
revolting, if we had not once before witnessed a similar oceurrence, 
We trust this fact will be investigated before the House, at its next 
meeting, shall come to any resolution on the report itself. For we 
know nothing so likely to affect the credit of the House, in the minds 
of all rational and considerate men, as an unconfuted charge prererred 
against a committee of delivering a report contrary toevidence. The 
law has provided a punishment for a jury who act ina similar way; 
and most sure we are, that the House of Commons ought to mark, 
with the strongest reprobation recorded on its journals, the unconsti- 
tutional and dishenest conduct of any Commitiece, against whom such 
an accusation shall, after full and deliberate inquiry, be substantiated. 
As to the animadversions of the Committee in question, on the con- 
duct and state of the Bank, we think them, as far as we have examined 
them, loose, impolitic, and full-fraught with mischievous effects ; and 
as to the recommendation of fixing a period at which the Bank should 
resume its cash payments, we regard it as the most weak and inconsi- 
derate remedy which any set of beardless politicians, ignorant of the 
true principles of political economy, and utterly regardless of the 
practical consequences of any great public measuie, could possibly pro- 
pose for adoption. 

While uneasiness has thus been excited in Great Britain, the patriots 
of Ireland have endeavoured, amidst a profusion of professions of 
loyalty and of love for the Constitution, to promoie a still wider range 
of discontent in Ireland, by calling meetings for the repeal of the 
Union. It is curious, however, to observe, that, for a long time, all 
the evils and disaffection of that interesting portion of the British 
empire, hive been decidedly, and exclusively, ascribed to the refusal 
of Cathohc Emancipation ; but, now, suddenly turning about, the 
pa riots impute them all to the Union, and the absence of a resident 
Parlament. There never was a country, (France only excepted) 
which was so much the dupe of profligate tuisrepresentation, as Ireland, 
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It has been made, alternately, the dupe of party, and the tocl of revolt 
Perhaps this spirit oi misrepresentation and perversion was never cat- 
ried toa greater length, than in the last petition for Emancipation from 
the Papists to the British legislature. 

As the contents of this petition, if true, must make a considerable 
impression on the public mind, it is not improper to examine a few of 
the leading facts advanced in it ; because, if they should be shewn to 
be totally unfounded, the whole petition must appear to be a studied 
system of deception and imposition on the Commons and people of 
Great Britain. 

It states, that the Irish Roman Catholics, by the fatal influence and 
operation of penal laws, which ane in force in Ireland against them, 
labour under the most grievous oppressions, as enumerated in the 
most pathetic 


petition, and which are there deplored in_ the 


manner, as reducing them to a state amounting to misery 
and degradation. What astonishment must the British reader be 
struck with, when informed, as the truth is, that there is not one penal 
law now in force in Ireland, in any manner peculiarly affecting Roman 
Catholtes ; 


laws complained of by the Irish Roman Catholics as penal, (but which 


nor has any such existed since the year 1793, when al] the 
were mostly remedial) were finally repealed! All the grievances, 
therefore, which are stated in the petition, as affecting Trish Roman 
Catholics, and represented as flowing trom penal laws, must be 
entirely fictitious, as indeed they mostly are, or else must be ascribed 
fo other sources, 

The Roman Catholics of Ireland were, by the aforesaid repeal of the 
Trish Popery code in 1793,* put on an exact level with their Protestant 
fellow subjects, in respect to all civil privileges, save as follows : They 
cannot enjoy the offices or employments of Lord Lieutenant, on Chief 
Governor of Ireland ; of Lord Chancellor; or of any of the twelve 
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* And yet the sapient Anti-Unionists of Ireland loudly proclaim 
that all they want is the restoration of the same state of things which 
prevailed in 1782; which, of necessity, includes the restoration of 
those very penal laws which have given rise to so much violent decla- 
mation, since they were only repealed at a subsequent period ; name- 
'y, In the year 1793. 
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Judges in his Majesty's courts of King’s Bench, Exchequer, and Com- 
mon Pleas; of Attorney or Solicitor General, or King’s Counsel; of 
Commander in Chief, or General on the Staff in Ireland; of Sheriffs in 
the several counties, or of officers in the different corporations. In the 
aforesaid officersis vested nearly the whole executive power of the State. 
Roman Catholics cannot sit or vote in Parliament, without taking the 
oaths of allegiance, supremacy, and abjuration, and subscribing the 
declaration, as al] other persons are obliged to do before they can take 
their seats in Parliament. The enmity of Roman Catholics to all 
other denominations of Christians, whom they invariably stigmatize 
as heretics, is notorious ; and is, indeed, openly acknowledged by them- 
selves. It is also a principle avowed by them, that they consider them- 
selves bound, in spirituais, (and, therefore, in al] temporal matters eon- 
nected with spirituals) by a foreign power independent of the state ; con- 
sequently, they are aliens to the state, and nonation, governed by 
sound political principles, ever conceded, to the members of a sect hold- 
ing such anarchical doctrines as religious principles, a participation in its 
legislative and executive powers. The concession of such privileges 
to Roman Catholics in the British empire, cannot be effected other- 
wise than by the repeal of all the Jaws, both in England and [reland, 
(commencing with the English act, of the first of Elizabeth) which 
enjoin the taking the oath of supremacy ; the act of the 30th of 
Charles II. enjoining the taking of the several qualification oaths, 
before any person can sit or vote in Parliament ; and the test and cor- 
poration acts ; so that such concession would amount to a complete 
revolution, and a subversion of our Constitution. The statement in 
the petition of the numbers, wealth, and importance, of the Irish Ro- 
man Catholics, comes next to be considered, and here it gives full 
reins to the most extravagant vaunting and misrepresentation. It 
states that the Irish Romanists amount to four-fifths of the Irish popu- 
jation, comprizing an immense majority of the commercial, trading, 
and agricultural interest ; that they supply the army and navy of the 
empire with upwards of one-third of the soldiers and sailors ;* pay the 





* Indeed, if the account of a Jate meeting in Dublin be correct, it 
was there stated, with most astonishing effrontery, that of 120,000 
ailors and soldiers employed by the Imperial Government, 70,000, or 
seven-twel{ths of the whole, are Irish. 
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greater part of the public and local taxes ; and form the principal con- 
stituent part of the strength, wealth, and industry, of Ireland. 

To prove this statement untrue, the recital of a few real facts will 
sufice. ‘Lhe Romish petitions assert, that the population of Ireland 
amounts to five millions, of which four millions are of their persuasion. 
Now, from the very best aid latest calculations, it manifestly appears, 
that the whole inhabitants of Ireland are rather under four millions, 
that of those TWO PARTS IN FIVE ARE PROTESTANTS, and three parts 
Romanists ; that, supposing the whole amount of the Irish population 
to be four millions, one million six hundred thousand of them must be 
Protestants, and two militons five hundred thousand Romanists. 

Among ‘ine, Romish Irish population, the lowest and poorer classes 
of the country are almost exclusively to be reckoned. Forty-nine 
parts out of fifty of the landed estates are the property of Protestants, 
and they possess at least five parts out of six of the personal property 
of the nation. Irish Romanists, therefore, cannot pay the greater part 
of the public and local! taxes. Property, and not beggary, is taxable ; 
ex nihilo nihil fit. Of the same baseless fabric is the boast, that the 
Irish Romish population comprizes an immense majority of the com- 
mercial, trading, and agricultural interests of Ireland, such interests 
must have their foundation in property. 

Equally visionary is the vaunt that Irish Romanists supply more 
than a third of the army and navy of the empire. The Irish officers 
serving in the army and navy, are almost to a man Protestants, as is 
also a large proportion of the Irish common soldiers and sailors, Irish 
commerce, not being one-hundredth part as considerable as that of Great 
Britain, could not produce sailors in any degree to be compared, as to 
number, with British seamen ; how groundless, therefore, must be the 
assertion, that from the excrescences of a disaffected population of two 
millions and a half'are formed more than one-third of the common 
soldiers and sailors serving in the British fleets and armies ; and how 
ridiculous must the vaunt appear, that Romanists form the constitu- 
ent part-of tbe strength, wealth, and indastry of Ireland. 

The petition then throws aside all decency, and boldly brands our 
legislation with the opprobrious epithets of vicious and unnatural; thus 
preferring a most outrageous and scandalous reproach against the 
nation itself; it demands the withdrawing all restrictions and dis- 
tinctions (that is, the repeal of all the Jaws before mentioned) accom- 
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panied with the following menace, viz. that such repeal is now 
become a measure, not only expedient, but absolutely necessary, not 
only a delt of right to a complaining people, but the last remaining 
resource of this empire !! The concomitant Romish petitions add the 
terror of Buonaparté’s arms to this menace. It is needless to remark 
on these passages; their meaning is obvious. They’are sufficient to 
excite vigilance, but not apprehension, in the government. Irish 
Protestants are loyal, ready, at the call of their sovereign, to stand to 
their arms, as they did in the year 1798, and they are fully equal to 
the protection of Ireland from the machinations of domestic traitors ; 
while the British fleet secures it from any formidable attack of 
foreign enemies, 
September 23, 1810. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Dr. Carey has in the press a new edition of his ‘‘ Practical English 
Prosody and Versitication ; or Descriptions of the different species of 
English Verse, with Exercises in Scanning and Versifieation, gradually 
accommodated to the various capacities of youth at different ages, and 
calculated to produce Correctness of Ear and ‘Taste, in reading and 
writing Poetry ; the whole interspeysed with occasional remarks on 
Etymology, Syntax, and Pronunciation,” and accompanied with a 
“* Key,” for the-convenience of teachers, or of those who wish to 
Jearn without a teacher. 

Education. A new French work will shortly appear, entitied ‘‘ Contes 
4ma Fille,” par Bouilly, Membre de la Societé Philotechnique, de 
celle des Sciencés et Arts de tours, &c. &c. In these Tales, which 
are expressly adapted for young persons under the age of fifteen, 
the various difficulties of the French language, the exceptions to its 
principal rules, and even the eccentricities arising from caprice or 
fashion, are purposely introduced for their instruction. A Trans- 
lation of these Tales is also in great forwardness. 

In consequence of the very extraordinary demand for Mr. Brown’s 
two American novels; Wieland, or the Transformation ; aud, Ormond, 
or the Secret Witness; uniform editions are preparing, and will 
speedily be published. 

Ball Room Votaries; or, Canterbury and its Vicinity. A second 
edition of this popular satirical poem will shortly appear, with th 
addition of several new characters. 

An interesting novel, entitled ‘‘ Jnlia de Vienne,” from the pen 
of a lady nearly related to a family of distinction, is publishing by 
subscription. It is inscribed, by permission, to H. R. H. the Prince 
of Wales, who has with his accustomed liberality generously conde- 
scended to patronize the undertaking. 

Original Poetry, by Victorand Cazie. Royal Svo. 
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